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HE Government’s reply to Sinn Fein is an 
invitation “to enter into a conference to 
ascertain how the association of Ireland 

with the community of nations known as the British 
Empire can best be reconciled with Irish national 
aspirations.” This is an invitation Sinn Fein cannot 
refuse. It means that the Government is willing to 
reconsider “the six conditions” attached to the offer 
of Dominion status, which Sinn Fein has already 
refused. Mr. de Valera’s reply pointed out that these 
made the Government’s offer something short of 
Dominion status, and he offered to negotiate on the 
basis of “ Government by the consent of the governed.” 
This formula was inacceptable because it did not exclude 
the possibility of an Irish demand for complete Inde- 
pendence; but the very emphasis he laid on these 
conditions suggested that Sinn Fein would in fact 
accept full Dominion status, and we know the majority 
of the Irish people would be willing to accept it. Sinn 
Fein does not want to renounce its claim to Independ- 
ence until it has actually secured further concessions. 
But it has to take that risk, and its prospect of enlarging 
the Government’s offer is better than ever. The 
Cabinet's note enables the Irish representatives to 
Propose for discussion any scheme of their own com- 
patible with recognition of the Crown. Nothing is 
Said about the Sinn Fein representatives coming as 
plenipotentiaries ; they are invited to “ a conference.” 
The note is based on confidence that all differences 
are capable of adjustment once Ireland renounces her 
claim to be a separate Republic. It is only extreme 
claims now on the part of the Irish which can provoke 
extreme measures on the part of England. 
. + * 

An Trish correspondent writes: Sinn Fein’s rejection 
the British Government's proposals was not, as a 


of 


considerable section of English opinion assumed, a 
mere gesture of defiance. That Mr. de Valera would 
have picked his words more carefully, had he believed 
that his reply was likely to endanger the Truce, is shown 
by his declaration, on the eve of the Cabinet meeting 
at Inverness, that the work of Pitt constitutes the 
main obstacle to “‘ a real natural union between Great 
Britain and Ireland.” This statement marks a new 
departure in policy which it is unthinkable that Mr. 
Lloyd George and his colleagues should decline to 
explore. Hitherto Sinn Fein has maintained that the 
essential preliminary was the undoing of the work 
not of Pitt but of Strongbow. The obvious con- 
struction of Mr. de Valera’s words is that a solution 
may be found by a return to Grattan’s policy of an 
Independent Ireland bound to Great Britain by the 
common link of the Crown. This, it is interesting to 
note, was the principle upon which Sinn Fein was 
originally founded by Mr. Arthur Griffith, who, though 
he has taken no part in the public discussions of Dail 
Eireann, is known to have been anything but idle 
behind the scenes. Mr. Lloyd George, who appealed 
to Grattan against Mr. de Valera, cannot refuse to 
discuss the application of Grattan’s doctrines to the 
present situation, and in pressing for recognition of 
the Renunciation Act of 1788. Sinn Fein, and not 
the Cabinet, would be acting in strict accordance with 
the letter of British constitutional precedents. 
* * + 


Mr. de Valera’s demand for the acceptance as a 
“‘ guiding principle”’ of the theory of government by 
consent indicates also a change of attitude on the 
Ulster question. Obviously if this principle be adopted, 
a portion of Ulster is entitled to claim from Ireland the 
rights that Ireland claims from the British Government. 
As yet, none of the Sinn Fein leaders have gone so far 
as to admit this, but the speech of Mr. Collins at Armagh 
last Sunday is a straw-which shows how the wind is 
blowing. While urging national unity he insisted that 
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every argument which was held to justify the creation 
of a Northern Parliament justified the exclusion of 
Fermanagh and Tyrone from its authority. South 
Down and South Armagh with their strong Nationalist 
majorities are also appealing to Dail Eireann to es 
them in refusing to recognise Belfast. The calculation 
is that, if these units can cut themselves loose, the 
Northern enclave will be whittled down to dimensions 
which will make it impossible to carry on Parliamentary 
government with any hope of success. Apart from 
this, Ulster’s plight at the moment is anything but 
enviable. Her Government nominally in being lacks 
legislative and administrative authority and funds, 
and cannot obtain them under the Partition Act until 
some plan is evolved by the Cabinet for dealing with 
Southern Ireland. Lord Londonderry admits that an 
Irish peace is vital to the Six Counties, because, as he 
puts it, “without peace all their activities and all 
their desires in the direction of progress must be at a 
standstill.” But, so far, he and his colleagues in Sir 
James Craig’s Cabinet, instead of helping the cause of 
peace, are obstinately blocking the path to a settlement. 
* . * 


The second Assembly of the League of Nations has 
begun at Geneva this week. The more or less formal 

reliminary business has been dispatched. M. van 

arnebeek, the Dutch Foreign Minister, has been elected 
President, and various committees have been appointed 
to deal with different sections of the work. More 
contentious and exciting business will follow. There 
are outstanding disputes, such as the Polish-Lithuanian 
affair, a rather hoary quarrel between Bolivia and 
Chile, and, of course, the Upper Silesian question. This 
last is in the hands of the Council of the League, but 
no doubt the Assembly will have something to say 
about it. There are, besides, disarmament, mandates, 
amendments of the Covenant and the admission of 
Hungary, all of which will be hotly debated. But what 
far-sighted observers will look at will not be merely this 
or that detailed question, but the general tone and 
temper of the Assembly. To judge by all the signs not 
only at Geneva, but in the larger world, the League has 
begun to establish itself. It has done certain important 
things and will do more; and its enemies, whether on 
the Right or the Left, are not so confident or so vociferous 
as they were a year ago. Of course, there is much that 
is wrong with it. It is badly crippled by the absence 
of the United States and Germany and Russia. It 
is still largely in the hands of the wrong men, as Mr. 
Clynes pointed out very forcibly at the Trades Union 
Congress. But there is no reason to despair of the 
League, because it has not in the first year of its existence 
become a company of white-robed saints twanging 
their golden harps round the Lake of Geneva, nor a 
full-blooded democratic congress where red flags fly and 
proletarian trumpets sound. It is, and it will continue 
to be, the arena in which force and cunning, militarism 
and the old diplomacy, struggle against the new powers 
that threaten them. It is a point of immense significance 
that this struggle is now being brought out into the 
open to be conducted before the eyes of the peoples. 
And it is encouraging to see that the British Labour 
movement, as was evidenced by the speeches and 
voting at Cardiff, means to take the struggle seriously. 

* * * 


The Government of India’s view of the Malabar 
insurrection was given by the Viceroy at Simla in a 
comprehensive inaugural address at the opening of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. It was known that the 
trouble began with the decision of the district authori- 
ties to arrest certain Moplah leaders. Lord Reading 
contributed the surprising fact that these intended 
arrests were “ in connection with a case of housebreak- 
ing.” He added that the crowd regarded their resist- 


————— 


ance as a defeat of the police and therefore of the Govern- 
ment: hence the drafting of troops to Malabar, the 
ensuing outbreak, and the drastic measures which had 
now brought the insurgents under control. D 
the past week the martial-law tribunals have fallen 
heavily upon the several hundreds of Moplahs arrested, 
and the district has been covered with British and Indian 
troops. The Viceroy stated that, in addition to a 
great destruction of life and property and the paralysis 
of civil government, one of the most fertile tracts of 
South India was threatened with famine. In another 
part of his speech he referred to the Afghans and the 
settlement with Turkey, and he appeared to take for 
granted that the Moplahs had been worked upon by 
the Non-co-operation agitators. But this grave and 
cautious pronouncement, which in happier circumstances 
would have been a gratulatory speech from the Throne, 
does not satisfy us that we yet know all that there is 
to be known about the forces at work in Malabar. 
One point, however, the Viceroy made with marked 
emphasis. He was anxious that the Assembly should 
not take the view that the rebellion of the Moplahs 
is a symptom of general disquiet in India. 
* * * 


The Austrian Government is making another desperate 
plunge in the morass of bankruptcy, by asking for 
a vote of new credits to the amount of 8,000 million 
crowns. The relief that has been so anxiously expected 
from the Ter Meulen scheme is still not forthcoming, 
since the Americans have not yet made up their minds 
to participate. We publish in another column the 
rather pessimistic judgment of a correspondent in 
Vienna upon this scheme. Though we share his 
anxieties, we still believe, as most Austrians believe, 


‘that it is important it should be tried. The union of 


Austria with Germany is unhappily, in the present 
temper of Europe, only a theoretical alternative. And 
it seems doubtful, even if the Allies would allow it, 
whether it would provide the immediate remedy that 
Austria wants. The German Reich is not yet a flourish- 
ing concern, and the inclusion of Austria at this moment 
would not be an unmixed advantage to it. For one 
thing, it is pretty certain that Austria’s creditors would 
take a very much less lenient view of her debts, if she 
were a part of Germany, than they do now. And 
there are obvious political and economic difficulties 
to be taken into account. In saying this, we are not, 
of course, justifying the action of the Powers in for- 
bidding this union. The clauses in the Treaties of 
Versailles and St. Germain that impose the veto are 
a scandal—a scandal which we hope will before long 
be removed. But what might have been sufficient 
for Austria’s salvation two years ago, is not necessarily 
sufficient now, as many of the Austrians, who on 
general grounds are eager to join Germany, themselves 
urge. In any case, we owe it to Austria—as well as to 
ourselves—to give her an immediate chance of repairing 


her fortunes. 
* x * 


The Russian famine is still grinding its way forward, 
and little relief is yet going in. The Americans are at 
work, but they are only touching the fringe of the 
problem. They are, in fact, devoting themselves to 
feeding the children in the towns—an excellent work 
in itself, of course, but also a dangerous one, if nothing 
else is done at the same time. For the inevitable result 
is to draw the country people into the towns, whereas 
it is urgent that they should stay on the land and work 
it. Meanwhile, the assistance promised by Europe 
is delayed by the mutual distrust of the Moscow and 
European politicians. We understand some of the 
Soviet’s suspicions, and we certainly do not contest 
their right to safeguard themselves against any Mm- 
proper interference with their authority or with the 
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internal affairs of Russia. But we think that M. 
Tchicherin, when he says that they have asked for 
bread and are only offered a Committee of inquiry, 
js misreading the situation. The international com- 
mittee of experts, which it is a to send to Russia, 
is not intended to create delays or to entangle the 
Soviet authorities in a network of conditions, but to 
a up and to make the organisation effective. None 
of them are men with “ ite’ axes, or any other 
axes, to grind, and after all Moscow could pack them 
out of Russia at a moment’s notice, if it did not like 
them. We hope that common sense is going to prevail 
on both sides. The vast mass of us are anxious to 
help Russia without any condition, save that what is 
done shall be done effectively. It is ludicrous and 
intolerable that this goodwill should be thwarted by 
the fears and hesitations of a few. 


The earlier days’ proceedings at the Trades Union 
Congress at Cardiff do not appear to have been inspiring ; 
but it has to be remembered that it was not until 
Thursday that the real business of the week—the 
Co-ordination Scheme and the problems arising out of 
it—was reached. On Wednesday, it is true, the 
— once more attempted to deal with the difficult 
problem of the workers expelled from the Belfast 
shipyards on account of their political opinions. Last 
year a special commission was sent by the Parliamentary 
Committee to deal with this question; but nothing 
was accomplished. Now the new General Council has 
been instructed to deal with it. No special powers, 
however, have been given to the Council, and it seems 
likely that without these powers there will be a further 
failure. The Woodworkers’ Union last year took a 
strong line by calling out its members in protest against 
the expulsions ; but the other Unions did not act with 
it, and the movement was therefore abortive. Strong 
appeals were made this week that the Trade Union 
General Council should be given full power to act 
on behalf of all the Unions concerned; but some 
strongly objected to this proposal. The feeling in 
favour of autonomy is still strong—a fact which augurs 
ill for the effectiveness of the Co-ordination Scheme 
on the industrial side of the movement. Co-ordination 
implies a surrender of autonomy; and, if this cannot 
be secured over this Belfast issue, it will be much more 
difficult to secure on the larger questions that lie ahead. 


* * * 


The Women’s Trade Union League has held its last 
Annual Conference as a separate and independent 
body this week. For the future, it will be conducted as 
a department of the Trades Union Congress under 
the direction of the newly appointed Trade Union 
General Council. The League, which has been mainly 
& federation of all Trade Unions enrolling women 
members, either apart from or in conjunction with men, 

done excellent work since its foundation in 1874, 
working, for many years past, in close association 
with the National Federation of Women Workers, under 
the leadership of the late Mary Macarthur. Last year, 
the National Federation, the*only large Union confined 
to women members, was ted with the 
National Union of General Workers, and now the 
corresponding propagandist body has merged itself 
in the machinery of the Trades Union Congress. Trade 
Unionism among women has thus definitely passed out 
of the experimental stage, in which some element of 
distinct sex organisation was inevitable, and has 
achieved a recognised ition in the general Trade 
Union movement. On the political side, the equivalent 
change took place in 1918, when the pioneerin 7 Women’s 


League was merged in the Labour Party and 
became the nucleus of the Women’s Sections which 


now exist in the local Labour Parties throughout 
the country. In the past, Labour organisation among 
women has been a feeble thing. The Societies enrolling 
women are passing through troublous times just now ; 
but their women members can no longer be reproached 
with being notoriously less stable than the men. 


There is a serious prospect of an almost general 
stoppage in the printing industry next week; for 
the firms belonging to the Master Printers’ Federation 
have — notices of a wage reduction of 7s. 6d. 
a week, and the Trade Unions are treating these as 
lock-out notices and ordering their members to cease 
work wherever the notices have been posted. The 
London newspapers are not at present affected, as the 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association has hitherto taken 
no step to enforce a reduction. Most of the provincial 
papers, however, and the majority of the large firms 
of general printers, are parties to the dispute. Further 
negotiations are still possible; but the crisis is not a 
new one, and repeated endeavours to settle it have 
failed. The employers’ original demand was for a 
reduction of 15s. a week, equivalent to the advances 
granted during 1920. This was modified first to 10s., 
and later to 7s. 6d.; but both these proposals were 
overwhelmingly rejected by most of the Unions on a 
ballot vote of their members. The employers 
plead that printing costs can only be brought 
down by reducing wages: the men urge that 
the advances granted since 1914, especially to the 
more skilled grades, are no more than equivalent 
to the present increase in the cost of living. There 
are extraordinary inequalities in the remuneration of 
printing workers in different — of the country and 
on different types of work. It appears to the outsider 
that the best way of dealing with the dispute would 
be by some re-grading, which would bring wages on to 
something more like a uniform basis, without the in- 
justices involved in a flat-rate reduction of unequal 


incomes. 
* * * 


Among the meanest and most unjustifiable of the 
petty “ economies” instituted by the Government is 
the cutting down of the milk grants-in-aid of the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Centres established by 
many local authorities. The majority of the local 
authorities set up these Centres in response to a direct 
invitation given by the Ministry of Health, which 
promised to bear half the cost of the distribution of 
milk to poor persons. On the strength of this promise 
the number of Centres rose to 1,780, and last year 
State grants were paid to the total amount of £170,000, 
The Ministry of Health has now announced that the 
grant is to be reduced at once from 50 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. of the cost to the local authority. This 
means, immediately, that a burden which the National 
Exchequer undertook to bear will be placed upon 
the rates. That is bad enough; but it is bound to 
mean also the closing of many Centres, for local 
authorities, too, have their petty “economists.” No 
one can deny that the need for Welfare Centres and 
milk distribution is considerably greater now, in face 
of the industrial depression, than it was when the 
national scheme was instituted in 1919. But at that 
time we were all thinking in terms of “ Reconstruc- 
tion” and “a land fit for heroes,” whereas now 
it is “surplus population”, that is in our minds. 
While, however, the closing down of the Centres 
may successfully kill off some of our surplus babies, 
it is likely to stunt far more than it kills, and to 
leave us with a population by so much the less capable 
of earning its keep. True, we shall have reduced an 
annual State expenditure of £170,000 to £17,000, 
But is the game quite worth the candle ? 
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THE MORAL OF POPLAR 


EFT in the lurch by the Government and by a 
callous and unsympathetic Parliament, as 
Mr. Clynes has rightly called it, the unem- 
ployed have taken the desperate course of throwing 
themselves in mass upon the local authorities. Day 
after day we have processions of unemployed workers 
to the Unions, demands for the fixing of scales of outdoor 
relief by the Guardians, demonstrations of protest 
against the niggardliness of the authorities, and, in 
some cases, disputes between the improvised ‘“unem- 
ployed committees’ and the Labour members of the 
local bodies to which their claims are addressed. The 
Government, by refusing to assume the effective respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of the unemployed, has 
for the moment successfully cast the burden upon the 
local authorities, and caused the brunt of the attack 
to be directed upon them. 

The local authorities are on the horns of a dilemma. 
If they refuse relief, they both incur great unpopularity 
and know that they are condemning many families to 
semi-starvation. If they grant relief, their funds will 
soon be exhausted, and the raising of the additional 
sums required will be by no means a pleasant task. 
The drain on the rates for the upkeep of the ordinary 
public services is already in many areas almost too 
great to be borne on so narrow a basis, and the main- 
tenance of the unemployed may prove, as it has 
already proved in Poplar, to be the last straw that 
will break the back of our tottering system of local 
finance. 

For Poplar only presents the dilemma in an extreme 
form, with the difference that the peculiar structure of 
London government gives the Poplar Borough Council 
a way of temporary escape that is not open to authorities 
outside the Metropolis. Poplar had a choice of three 
possible courses. It could endeavour both to pay its 
present disproportionately high share towards the 
common services administered by the London County 
Council, and to relieve the unemployed workers 
within its boundaries, at the cost of raising the rates to a 
point which would probably have produced a strike of 
ratepayers, and would certainly have been impossible 
to maintain. Or it could have collected the County 
rates, at the cost of ceasing to provide for its own 
unemployed—a disastrous course for a Labour Council 
in an area where unemployment and casual employment 
are at their worst. Or, finally, it could—as it actually 
has done—maintain its own unemployed and tell the 
L.C.C, that its dues could not be paid. This defiance 
it is which has landed the majority of the Poplar Coun- 
cillors in Brixton and Holloway Prisons. 

It is quite possible to hold, as many do hold, that the 
Poplar Councillors chose the wrong method of bringing 
home to the public the sense of their intolerable situ- 
ation, but it is evident that the situation is intolerable, 
and must be remedied without delay. And it is also 
evident that the remedy must be something more than a 
local pill, such as the equalisation of London rates ; for, 
however desirable that may be for Poplar, it obviously 
will not touch the evil in other parts of the country. 
Some statistically-minded persons may take comfort 
at the news that a small decline in the volume of unem- 
ployment is shown in this or that industry, and it is, 
of course, good that the number out of work should 
grow less, even by a very little. But it must be 
remembered that, whereas the majority of workers 
either possess, or can secure, resources enough to 





weather a brief period of unemployment, a long 
spell out of work comes to mean something very 
nearly akin to actual starvation. State unemploy- 
ment benefit lasts only for a limited number of weeks, 
and a startlingly large number of the men now out of 
work have come to the end of both their State and their 
Trade Union donation, and are being flung back perforce 
upon their last miserable hope—the Board of Guardians 
and the appeal to private charity. Such savings as 
these workers possessed were used up in supplementing 
the utterly inadequate State allowance during the earlier 
weeks of unemployment, or even in eking out short-time 
earnings before actual unemployment occurred, and 
there are now thousands of families in every industrial 
area throughout the country who are completely at the 
end of their resources. 

It is useless to contend that the Guardians ought 
not to relieve these men, or even that they should apply 
to them the principles of outdoor relief which were 
recognised a generation ago. It is quite impossible 
for most Boards of Guardians, in the industrial areas 
especially, to stand up against the force of the demand. 
At present each Board has been left to concert its 
own measures, and many different scales of relief, 
with different sets of conditions attached, have been 
locally adopted. The demands of the ad hoc “unem- 
ployed committees’’ have also varied from place to 
place, though there have recently been signs of a 
growing co-ordination among these bodies, which appear 
to be largely under Communist influence. Now, it 
appears that the Ministry of Health, alarmed at the 
impression which the claims of the unemployed are 
making, has vetoed the relief scale adopted by 
the Islington Board of Guardians (under which a family 
of man, wife and six children would get £38 18s. 6d. 
a week), and presumably all the local authorities 
will have prescribed maximum scales, which cannot 
be exceeded without surcharge and risk of injunction. 
In other words, the central Government, having 
refused itself to assume the responsibility for unem- 
ployment, will now curb the “extravagance” of the 
local authorities which have been compelled, by its 
default, to deal with the problem as best they could. 

Behind the struggle which is thus raging between 
the unemployed and the local authorities in many 
places, and between the central Government and 
such authorities as those of Islington and Poplar, 
is a broad difference of principle as to the proper 
basis on which relief should be granted. The principle 
urged officially by the Labour Party and the Trades 
Union Congress, as well as unofficially by the unem- 
ployed committees, is that it is the duty of the com- 
munity to assure to every willing worker either 
employment at fair wages or reasonable family main- 
tenance. This is also the principle on which Poplar, 
Islington and other local authorities have proceeded. 
On the other hand, the theory of the Government, 
expressed in the Unemptoyment Insurance Act and 
in the present attitude of the Ministry of Health, is 
based not on this principle of maintenance, which it 
clearly repudiates, but on the old Poor Law theory 
of bare protection from starvation, with the principle 
of “ deterrence" always present in the background. 
The State benefit of 15s. is ludicrous as a maintenance 
rate, and is not intended to be one. While it is being paid, 
the worker is expected to use up his reserves, such as 
they are; when it runs out, he is to be forced back on 
the uncertain and inadequate doles of the Poor Law. 
In practice, however, this theory can hardly be made 
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to work, for, under pressure both from official Labour 
and directly from the unemployed, more and more 
Boards of Guardians are being compelled to grant 
seales of relief which horrify the advocates of the 
“deterrence” theory. The Ministry of Health may 
seek to set a rigid limit to what may be paid out of the 
rates, but any attempt seriously to lower the scales 
adopted by the more favourable local authorities is 
likely to involve the Government in a far bigger trouble 
than the present sufficiently awkward quarrel with 
the Poplar Council. The financial foundations of local 
government are already none too firm ; and the enlarge- 
ment of the dispute might easily have disastrous 
consequences. The whole notion of dealing with the 
evil by local action, subject to the central veto of the 
Ministry of Health, is preposterous. Unemployment 
is a national problem. 

It is to be observed that both the central Govern- 
ment, because it so chooses, and the local authorities, 
because they have no choice at all, are dealing with 
the problem purely in terms of relief, and without even 
the smallest attempt to find work as an alternative 
to maintenance. So long as relief can be kept down 
to something like the 15s. level set by the Government 
in the recent Act, this policy is, in the short run, 
doubtless the less expensive. If, however, the pressure 
becomes so great as to compel the adoption of the 
rival principle of maintenance, or even to compromise 
with it to any considerable extent, the mere relief 
policy loses the attraction of comparative cheapness 
in the short run, and comes to impose an enormous 
and wholly unproductive burden upon the greatly 
reduced income of the nation. If, then, we are right 
in holding that, in view of the prolonged unemploy- 
ment, the pressure will soon become too great for 
relief to be kept down below subsistence level, we 
shall be driven to the alternative of a national 
provision of work. It is literally impossible for the 
part of the population which is now in employ- 
ment to stand, for any considerable period, the 
strain of providing reasonable subsistence for those 
who are unemployed; for the large proportion of 
workers, who are on short time, are not in a position 
to make any substantial contribution, and the re- 
mainder simply cannot produce enough to go round. 
There is now little prospect that the numbers of 
the unemployed will fall seriously in the near future, 
even if the slight decrease should continue throughout 
the winter at the present rate—which is by no means 
a safe assumption. Meanwhile, the pressure of con- 
tinued lack of work upon the unemployed is growing 
continually greater, as all resources become exhausted 
and the demoralisation which always attends unem- 
ployment sets in. The Trade Unions are exhausting 
their funds, and can do no more than they are doing. 
Either, then, much larger sums will have to be granted 
in relief, or the mood of desperation may be expected 
to follow the hitherto orderly mood of most of the 
unemployed demonstrations. Almost certainly con- 
cessions will be made, and a huge drain upon the 
national resources will become inevitable. 

The country must face the facts. No cure will be 
found for the present discontents, or the worse that 
threaten, while we are in the mood that treats the 
Poplar affair merely as good newspaper copy ranking 
with Charlie Chaplin’s schooldays. No cure will be 
found while a noisy and deranged minority mistakes 
the voice of the Anti-Waste League for the voice of 
God, and the majority drifts helplessly along, waiting 


for “things to right themselves.” Deliberate action 
must be taken, and it must be taken by the Government. 
The Government have hardly made a pretence of 
dealing with the widespread evil of unemployment, 
and their mischievous foreign policy has actually 
increased it. They cannot plead as an excuse for their 
criminal negligence that they did not know what to do. 
Twelve years ago the Minority Report of the Poor 
Law Commission made a comprehensive set of recom- 
mendations for the prevention and relief of unemploy- 
ment. They were widely discussed and widely approved 
at the time; they have been embodied in succeeding 
years in Bills backed by the Labour Party. They 
have won lip-service from men of all parties, and they 
have been regularly put aside to our infinite present 
damage. We shall have to come back to them now— 
to their main principles, at any rate, if not to all their 
details. For their main principles are sound; 
unemployment is a national problem, which must be 
dealt with nationally, by measures aiming at the pre- 
vention of unemployment, by the organisation of 
work and of the national resources, by a proper system 
of maintenance in the last resort. The application of 
these principles does not mean a hectic creation of 
unproductive “relief works.’ On the contrary, it 
means a carefully thought out increase of productive 
work, and it means wages and not “doles.” And it 
goes without saying that the measures taken at home 
must be supplemented by a policy abroad, which will 
help to reopen our lost foreign markets. Is Mr. Lloyd 
George prepared to move on these lines, or has he a 
better alternative? We are glad to see that he has 
so far awakened to the gravity of the situation, as 
to appoint an “unemployment Committee,” con- 
sisting of Sir Robert Horne, Sir Alfred Mond, Mr. Munro 
and Dr. Macnamara. We hope—though we are not 
very confident—that this Ministerial mountain will 
bring forth something more than a ridiculous mouse. 
But we are sure that the issue ought not to be left 
to chance. .The strongest pressure ought to be put 
on every Member of Parliament in his constituency 
to compel the Government to act not only quickly, 
but wisely and boldly, in this dangerous crisis. 


THE CLASS WAR IN AMERICA 
a er a week punctuated by cables of the most 


sensational kind, a message from New York 

announces that vigorous action by Federal troops 
has made an end of the insurrection on the West Virginia 
coalfield. That is to say, President Harding intervened 
at an early stage and an uprising, which seemed likely to 
develop into a widespread industrial war, has been beaten 
down in a shorter time than is usual in the United States. 
It has been a grim affair; and it affords so disturbing an 
illustration of the smouldering class war in America that we 
in England may well give heed to it as a portent. 

Since the great coal war in Colorado, seven years ago, 
West Virginia has been the most explosive section of the 
American mining world. The recent outbreak was any- 
thing but unforeseen. It had been predicted by many expert 
observers and systematically prepared for by the mining 
companies. Within the past two years the field has been 
thoroughly surveyed by two of the most experienced labour 
investigators on the American Press, and after their dis- 
closures there could be no excuse for ignorance on the part 
of either the mineowners, the American Federation of 
Labour, or the general public. Mr. Arthur Gleason drew 
last year an appalling picture of the material conditions 
. 
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in the mining towns and the state of mind prevailing on 
both sides. The picture implied a latent civil war, and the 
only thing to be wondered at is that, in circumstances such 
as Mr. Gleason described, a strike situation could endure 
for several months without working up into the terror 
that broke over the district towards the end of August. 

The war in West Virginia is only the most destructive 
expression of the campaign against the Labour Unions which, 
in the present stage of trade depression, is being carried 
on over the North American continent. The mining com- 
panies are fighting, without scruple or limit, to prevent 
any form of organisation among the miners; while the 
Union leaders are equally determined that they shall be 
organised and that the Unions shall be effective over the 
whole region. The mines are mainly in Logan and Mingo 
counties—districts to-day more notorious for class bitter- 
ness and ferocity than even the steel towns or the copper- 
mining centres further West. At the end of August, accord- 
ing to the meagre cable news, large forces of armed miners 
were marching and counter-marching, and the mountain 
range for miles was ablaze with rifle fire. An army con- 
sisting of many thousands of enraged workmen was moving 
on Charleston, the capital of the State, and pitched battles 
were occurring with the forces of authority, made up of 
the customary elements—police, mine-guards and State 
militia. The Governor, with much less hesitation than is 
often displayed on such occasions, wired to Washington 
for Federal troops. President Harding at once responded, 
accompanying the despatch of regular infantry with the 
now inseparable support of machine-guns and scouting 
aeroplanes, and the threat of martial law if order were not 
restored by September Ist. For the time being, appa- 
rently, these steps have been effective; and presumably 
the Senate Committee, which for some months past has 
been inquiring into the conditions of West Virginia, will 
now be transformed into a more serious body with a more 
searching plan of action. 

On various grounds this coal region has a peculiar signifi- 
cance in American industry. Its geographical character 
gives it a remoteness from the main industrial high- 
ways, and we believe the West Virginia miners contain a high 
percentage of “straight Americans,” as contrasted with the 
extraordinary racial mixture found in most of the industrial 
centres. Hence, perhaps, the added fierceness of the 
employers’ attack upon everything connected with the 
Unions. They say, simply, that labour combination shall 
not be permitted. Collective bargaining is, for them, a 
flat denial of American rights and the American principle. 
Members of a Union will not be employed. The mines shall 
be worked by non-Union labour, protected by armed mine 
guards—the gunmen recruited and maintained by the 
companies, commonly with the help of the detective agencies, 
whose programme and exploits have recently been made 
public through a valuable and merciless exposure conducted 
by an able young representative of the new American school 
of industrial research. The miners accuse the companies 
of espionage and political corruption. These are mild words 
to cover the system of suspicion and secret control which, 
established long ago, has been carried to an astonishing 
stage of completeness under the stimulus of the present 
campaign against Trade Unionism. The terrorism of the 
mines is extended over the whole region. Incessant watch 
is kept upon all Union organisers and upon anyone sus- 
pected of a connection with labour organisation or inde- 
pendent inquiry. Every railway station and hotel is under 
observation. The borders of the district are scrutinised 
as rigorously as the mining centres. Every stranger is 
shadowed. The business of every visitor is minutely known. 
The sheriffs and under-sheriffs are the nominees of the 
mining companies, who maintain funds in which definite 
appropriations are made for the subsidising of public ser- 
vants. The local administration, the police, the courts 
of justice, the State executive—all are under the control 
of the companies, who, naturally enough, are religiously 





devoted to the great American principles of liberty and 
equality, and enforce their devotion with a glorious dis- 
regard of pretty nearly everything which the normal worker 
would include under the heading of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. In a word, West Virginia goes beyond 
anything of which we in England have any experience. 

Now, proclamations and presidential threats, backed by 
Federal troops, can certainly produce an effect of momentary 
calm. But no prophetic eye is needed to perceive that 
West Virginia—like the Rocky Mountain copper-mining 
tracts, like the steel and mining towns of Pennsylvania 
and Indiana, like the textile centres of New Jersey and 
New England—is in a condition which, considering the six 
million unemployed certified by Mr. Gompers and the Secre- 
tary for Labour in the Harding Cabinet, may at any 
moment create a situation, which no amount of military 
repression would avail to improve. Nor, at present, does 
the law in America offer any means of redress or ameliora- 
tion. The latest records show this only too plainly. A 
legal decision from Arizona has just brought to an end one 
of the most startling cases of mob tyranny in our generation. 
Four years ago (July, 1917) there was a strike among the 
copper-miners in the Bisbee district of Arizona. The sheriff 
himself organised a force consisting of mine managers 
and other so-called respectable citizens, planned a surprise 
attack, swooped down on a gathering of the strikers, and 
forcibly deported some hundreds of them across the State 
border into a desert tract of New Mexico, where they were 
left without food or means of transport. After a long 
delay and many privations the victims got back to Bisbee, 
and months later they managed to get their case before the 
Federal courts, which decided that forcible deportation was 
not a crime recognised by the Federal laws, notwithstanding 
the full exposure of this outrage by a special commission 
appointed by President Wilson. It was obvious that, if 
the: affair was outside the jurisdiction of the Federal courts, 
there was no hope elsewhere. And, as a matter of fact, 
the charge against the respectable law breakers—a quite 
eonsiderable proportion of the well-to-do citizenry of the 
town of Bisbee—was reduced to absurdity by the trial of 
a single accused, who, only last month, was acquitted by 
the jury of an Arizona court on the ground that he had 
acted in accordance with “the law of necessity.” The 
verdict seems to give complete freedom to the powerful 
vigilance societies, which once again have become a governing 
influence in American life. 

Two of these societies are worthy of special notice. The 
first is a national organisation of great power—the American 
Legion; the second is a throwback to the most sinister 
side of Southern society after the Civil War—the recon- 
stituted Ku Klux Klan. This body, ostensibly revived 
because of new dangers to the white South consequent 
upon the gathering unrest of the coloured population, has 
been turned—like everything else in America to-day—to the 
discomfiture of “radicalism” and the enforcement of 
“100 per cent. Americanism.” Its results are sufficiently 
disquieting. Thus, in the latest catalogue of irregular 
tyranny, we find the “ Klan” tarring and feathering a 
doctor for alleged malpractice, and a woman, Mrs. 
Beulah Johnson, described as being out on bond in 
connection with a bigamy charge, being dragged from 
the porch of an hotel at Tenaha and treated to the 
same strictly American method of moral suasion. As for 
the American Legion, the great organisation of ex-Service 
men, it has behind it a grave record of lawlessness, 
especially in the persecution of opinion and the breaking up of 
meetings. There would seem to be among the Legionaries 
a conviction that the army, which was robbed by the Armis- 
tice of its full share in the war, must fulfil its destiny by 
stamping out what remains of social freedom in the United 
States. Quite lately, when one of the New York “ posts ” 
submitted to the Legion Committee of New York County 
a resolution designed to save the reputation of the Legion 
by a decision against this unintelligent barbarism, it was 
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yoted down by two or three to one. And this, by the way, 
is the organisation to which Lord Haig and Lord Beatty 
are carrying the blessing of the ex-Servicemen of Great 
Britain. 

Behind, and coincident with, these developments—the 
civil war in the mining districts, the condonation by the 
courts of mob tyranny, the nation-wide organisation of the 
ex-soldier for a war upon opinion and ideas—is the remarkably 
thorough campaign for the “open shop”; in other words, 
the systematic attempt to smash labour unionism throughout 
the continent. It has gone, during the past year, very far ; 
and, if we may judge by his latest message to the American 
Federation of Labour, even Mr. Gompers is now beginning 
to see the danger. To the full significance of the class war 
a man of his age and antecedents, we suppose, cannot be 
altogether awake. But the miners, the steelworkers, and 
the various established or struggling Unions in the textile 
industries know well enough what it means. It is difficult 
for anyone, who considers the outlook of the Harding Adminis- 
tration, to believe that it can get through the first half of its 
term without having to deal with an industrial crisis more 
severe than any that Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson were 
ever called upon to face. 


LENIN AND KENYA 


T is three or four years since we began in these columns 
I to draw attention to the deplorable situation which 
was developing in British East Africa, owing to the 
fact that the Colonial Office and the local administration 
were abandoning the path of a sound and moral colonial 
policy. We have repeatedly returned to the subject, and 
have traced for our readers the progressive degeneration 
of East African administration. Four years ago no one 
was paying any attention to what was happening in Nairobi 
and its hinterland, and some may have thought that we 
were exaggerating its importance. To-day no one can 
ignore the fact that things are very far from right in 
Kenya Colony, and every week our daily papers re-echo 
the sound and fury of the storm which is gathering about 
General Northey’s administration. 

The fact is that Kenya is becoming a test case of our 
imperial system where, at its lowest levels, it is being applied 
to the undeveloped peoples of Africa. In Kenya, during 
the last six months, the situation has developed with 
astonishing rapidity ; a new factor has entered the struggle, 
and the whole question of the principles upon which we 
propose to govern the Africans is being brought to a head. 
There is no doubt about the fundamental facts of the 
situation. You have there a population of over two million 
Africans and a few thousand European planters and traders. 
This minute European population claims Kenya as “a 
white man’s country,” demands that it shall control the 
Government, and regards the native population simply 
as a cheap labour force. The Colonial Office and General 
Northey’s administration have continually yielded to these 
demands and, by introducing forced labour, and in other 
ways, have openly adopted the settlers’ economic imperialism 
as a principle of their administration. The appetite of the 
plenters has grown with eating, and they have gone on to 
demand a system of “representative and responsible ” 
government, by which is meant the control of the govern- 
ment by a handful of a few thousands out of a population 
of.millions, But here comes in the new factor. There are 
not two, but three, races and colours in Kenya, for there is 
an Indian population which outnumbers the white by 
over three to one. The gallant band of white democrats 
who urged that the principles of democracy required that 
they and not the Colonial Office should control General 
Northey found, like many people before them, that the 
word democracy is a stick which is liable to stir unsuspected 
hornets’ nests. The hornets, in this case, have been the 
Indians. If there is to be representation and responsibility 





and a franchise, argued the Indians, they must be brown 
as well as white, for India is a part of the British Empire, 
is represented on the Imperial Conference, and has a vote 
in the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

The result of this obviously equitable demand of the 
Indians has been extraordinary. In the first place, the 
white settler has laid his hand upon the table with a violence 
and arrogance which, as the columns of the Times show, 
have already alienated the sympathies of many people 
in this country. The settlers’ position was defined at a 
meeting of the Convention of Associations. No one who 
has not read a full report of that meeting can have an 
adequate idea of the racial arrogance and bitterness which 
animated it. The meeting was unanimously in favour of 
absolute refusal of the franchise to Indians, of prohibiting 
further immigration of Indians, and of prohibiting further 
alienation of land to Indians. The only difference of 
opinion was as to the measures by which this policy should 
be forwarded. Although many speakers claimed that the 
demand of an Indian for a vote in Kenya was “ revolution- 
ary” and directly inspired from Moscow, many of these 
defenders of law and order wished to pass a resolution 
pledging the meeting to “ combat by every possible method 
any deviation from ” their policy, and it was openly admitted 
that this was intended as a threat to Government of un- 
constitutional methods of resistance by the white popula- 
tion if the Indians were given a vote. So heated did the 
atmosphere become during the speech of Commander 
Cook, the proposer of this resolution, that the Governor, 
General Northey, who was sitting upon the platform as an 
honoured guest, suddenly rose and said: “I am afraid 
this discussion has taken a tone which necessitates my 
saying good morning. I did not come here to be informed 
that I was the head of a misguided Government.” The 
Governor “ made his way out amid silence,” and the Chair- 
man said: “Carry on, Commander Cook.” 

The ideals, tone, and temper of the settlers are obvious- 
It is no exaggeration to say that they are a menace not 
only to themselves but to the whole Empire. The notion 
is fantastic that a few thousand white men, possessed of the 
crude and narrow ideas which they openly display at what 
their papers call their “‘ People’s Parliament,” can govern 
autocratically and exploit economically an African popula- 
tion which outnumbers them by hundreds to one, and also 
an Indian population which outnumbers them by three 
or four to one. And the open avowal of this fantastic 
notion has had an instant effect in East Africa. It has not. 
only created bitterness and indignation among Indians, 
and roused their determination to secure equitable treat- 
ment; it has also, to the astonishment of the settler, drawn 
the Indian and the African together, and it has begun to 
unite them in a common resistance against him. In the 
early part of July at Nairobi there were two mass meetings 
held on one Sunday. One was of British Indians, who 
passed a resolution protesting against the agitation “ en- 
gineered by a limited number of Europeans actuated by 
selfish motives with a view to prejudicing and obstructing 
the granting of equal rights to Indians by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies.” This meeting then went on to 
pass a second resolution, declaring that “‘ there is no conflict 
of interests between the natives of this country and the 
British Indians,” and that British Indians “ fully endorse 
and support the policy of the rights and privileges asked 
by them being extended alike to all subjects of the British 
Government, including the indigenous natives of the Colony.” 
But it was the resolution at the mass meeting of about 
8,000 Africans which roused the astonishment and wrath 
of many Europeans. It began by stating that “ the presence 
of Indians in the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya is not 
prejudicial to the advancement of natives, as has often 
been alleged by the Convention of Associations, . . . and 
that next to missionaries Indians are their best friends.” 
The resolution then went on to protest against the Govern- 
mental policy of forced labour and against the settlers 
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campaign to cut down wages; it demanded schools and 
education, and the franchise for all educated British subjects ; 
and finally it ‘“‘ requested the Indian delegation, now on 
their way to England, to represent their cause to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies on the above lines.” 

This resolution is merely a symptom of the dangerous 
reaction which is spreading among the natives against the 
arrogant claims of the handful of settlers that Kenya 
Colony, its government and its population, shall be sub- 
mitted to their absolute dictation. It is not the only 
symptom of a movement on these lines among the Africans. 
The settlers during the last few months have been busy 
reducing the wages all over the country by 33} per cent. 
and in violently attacking the Director of Public Works 
for not reducing Government wages to the same level. The 
result has been the appearance of a portent in East Africa— 
Trade Unionism. All over the country from Uganda to 
Kikuyu and Narobi the natives are beginning to organise. 
There is already a Young Baganda Association, a Young 
Kikuyu Association, an East African Association, and on 
the coast an Arab Association. Most significant was a 
document containing their complaints which the Kikuyu 
Association, Chiefs and Elders of the Kyambu District, put 
before the Chief Native Commissioner at a meeting held 
recently at Dagoretti. Here, again, the chief complaint 
was against the new policy of forced labour and against the 
cutting of wages, while the chief demand was for schools 
and education. 

We repeat that the settlers and Government in Kenya are 
creating a situation which is rapidly becoming dangerous. 
Commander Cook and his fellow members of the Convention 
of Associations see in the demands of the Indians and the 
resistance of the Africans to exploitation the hand of Lenin 
and Moscow. That, of course, is a delusion. One has only 
to read Commander Cook’s speech to see that it is he and 
his fellow members, not Lenin, who are directly responsible 
for the agitation among the Indians and the growing unrest 
among the natives. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AND AUSTRIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
VIENNA, August 31st. 


HE Resolution on Austria passed by the Supreme 
Council on August 18th, 1921, after calling attention 
to the extreme need of doing something, urged 

those States which had not yet done so—i.e., Italy, Jugo- 
Slavia, Roumania and the United States—to postpone the 
prior claim on Austrian assets, which they have under 
Art. 197 of the Treaty of St. Germain, in favour of the 
credits scheme put forward by the League of Nations. 
This resolution leaves the position where it was before. 
The renunciation by the four Governments of their prior 
claims for reparation, which will doubtless be announced, 
will be no more than the removal of a formal legal obstacle. 
For the last two years, at any rate, no Government has 
cherished any expectation of ever extracting any sort of 
reparation from bankrupt, broken Austria. The credit, 
which has been negotiated under the League of Nations 
scheme, is understood to be for £5,000,000 only. The 
amount is just sufficient to cover Vienna’s food require- 
ments for three months. Directly or indirectly, it will be 
used for this object. When it is exhausted, that is to say, 
at the beginning of the winter, Austria will be at the door 
of the Supreme Council again, asking for more. And the 
coming winter promises to be a severe one for the Austrians. 
They have accumulated neither food nor coal surpluses. 
(Much coal has been wasted this year on summer holiday 
trains.) And most of the relief missions are either closing 
down or diverting their aid to Russia. 

The League of Nations scheme, to which the name of a 





Dutch banker, M. Ter Meulen, is commonly attached, is 
the scheme evolved at the Financial Conference of Brussels 
in October of last year, and adapted to the case of Austria 
by the Provisional Economic and Financial Committee of 
the League of Nations with slight modifications. Opinions 
differ as to its technical merits. In any case, it does not 
claim to be more than machinery. The League of Nations 
is not proposing itself to lend Austria money. It is merely 
acting as intermediary between the lenders—whether 
Governments or private capitalists—and the borrowers, 
The borrowing Governments pledge certain of their assets 
with the League. In return they are allowed to issue bonds 
with which they, or such private traders as they authorise, 
finance the deal. In the writer’s opinion the scheme will 
in practice in Austria be confined to Government trans- 
actions. The reluctance of the private merchant in Austria 
under present conditions to work through or with the 
dilatory, incompetent, and in these days, alas! corrupt, 
Government organisations in the transaction of foreign 
business is of a strength which must be encountered to be 
believed. What progress has been made in the direction 
of breaking down trade barriers between States in the past 
twelve months—and a good deal has been made, particularly 
in connection with Germany and Roumania—is almost 
exclusively due to private enterprise. The delegates of 
the Financial Committee of the League of Nations who 
visited Vienna are not believed to have informed them- 
selves sufficiently on this point. It was evidently not a 
point on which the representatives of the Government 
organisations, with whom they had to do, were likely to 
inform them ! 

At bottom, the disease in Austria is not so much economic 
as financial. The uncertainty which prevails is due mainly 
not to lack of capital, or even to lack of commercial credits, 
but to the enormous and progressively increasing deficit 
in the State Budget and to the concomitant unceasing 
issue of assignat paper money. The note-presses have 
been working literally night and day for some months. 
The note issue last month was at the rate of a milliard a 
week. Inevitably the crown falls; the Government has 
to sell more crowns to buy the foreign currency with which 
it has to pay for its foreign food purchases; the deficit is 
proportionately increased, and—new notes are issued to 
meet it! The circulus vitiosus is complete. Indirectly 
the League of Nations credits would doubtless help, if they 
succeeded in increasing production and exports. But, 
directly, they cannot touch the Budget deficit, on which 
ultimately all private trading enterprise at present founders. 
And further, as has been indicated, they are quite inade- 
quate in amount. The Austrian section of the Reparations 
Commission, of which Sir William Goode was chairman, 
proposed a credit of £250,000,000. It was to be devoted 
expressly to balancing the Budget, and was to be distri- 
buted in annually decreasing instalments over five years. 
It was bound up with an elaborately worked-out scheme of 
reconstruction. But there are many observers now, who 
doubt whether, even with credits on such a scale, Austria 
is capable of independent existence. 

The alternative, of course, is union with Germany, which 
would give Austria a currency, distribute her burdens, and 
open up a prospect of continued existence for her industry 
in syndication with that of Germany. , Almost all Austrians 
are now for this solution. In 1919 there was still a Clerical 
and Monarchist minority in the National Assembly against 
it. Now all the three political parties—Pan-Germans, 
Clericals and Socialists—openly support it. The attitude 
of the provinces is well known. Two of them, Salzburg 
and Tyrol, have held plebiscites, in which practically the 
entire population voted in favour. Two others, Styria 
and Upper Austria, have been prevented by the Entente: 
from holding similar plebiscites. But though not all the: 
Provinces have voted, no one doubts that they are all in 
favour of union, with the exception probably of Vorarlberg, 
the province adjoining Switzerland. Vorarlberg wants to 
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become a Swiss canton. It has made two attempts (in 
1919 and again in 1921) to effect its purpose, both of which 
the Entente frustrated by pressure exercised at Berne. 

The opposition to union with Germany comes particularly 
from France. It is an integral part of the French policy, 
which underlies the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain, 
that Germany should not be strengthened by the addition 
of six million Austrians to her population—or 6} millions, 
when the Magyars hand over West Hungary to Austria, as 
they are supposed to do under the Treaty of Trianon. Up 
till now France has controlled the Allied policy in this part 
of Central Europe, and England and America have financed 
it, on the one hand by Treasury grants, and on the other 
by private philanthropy on an unparalleled scale. (America 
is at present feeding 48.9 per cent. of the child population 
of Vienna and 82.2 per cent. of the child population of all 
Austria.) There are no French relief missions in Austria, 
and such French credits as have in the past been promised 
have never actually been made available. That is a position 
which cannot continue indefinitely. France must reconcile 
herself to the alternative of either shouldering the financial 
burden of her Austrian policy, or revising the Treaties in 
a sense which takes into account the wishes of the Austrian 

ple. In the latter event there is now little doubt she 
will find the Allies willing to negotiate, and not unprepared 
for concessions to meet French interests in other regions 
of Central Europe. x. 


GERMAN LABOUR 
AND THE REVOLUTION 


SASSENBERG, WESTFALEN, September 2nd. 


HE new German Republic has few friends. A 
considerable part of the French Press never grows 
tired of denouncing it as the greatest camouflage 

in Europe; the Anglo-Saxon nations seem, on the whole, 
not to know what to make of it; the extreme Left in all 
countries is thoroughly dissatisfied with it because it 
evidently has only scotched, and not killed, the snake of 
capitalism ; and the powerful reaction in the country 
itself pretends that the new constitution promises no serious 
advantage for anybody. In reality, the German Revolu- 
tion means an enormous step forward on the road of social 
justice. The situation of the working-man especially has 
been fundamentally altered by it. It is not alone the eight- 
hour day and the right to enjoy regular holidays that he 
has got; what the Weimar constitution gives him amounts 
to the granting of decent conditions of life. In the first 
place, it entitles him to possess a piece of the soil. Article 
155 says: “‘ The distribution and utilisation of the soil is 
to be supervised by the State, so as to prevent it from being 
abused. The goal aimed at is to secure for every German 
a healthy dwelling, and especially to provide large families 
with a homestead to live and work in; landed property 
may be expropriated in order to meet a housing shortage; 
it may also be expropriated for small-holdings or in order 
to improve the farming. On the landowner rests the duty 
towards the community of cultivating and making the 
most of the soil.”” It is obvious that a principle like this 
means the abandonment of the idea of property in the old 
sense. A series of “‘ coercive lease regulations,” destined 
perhaps to initiate an agrarian reform on a large scale, 
Serves to put the principle set forth in the constitution into 
practice. It is no extraordinary spectacle nowadays to 
see fields sequestrated, in order to enable the impecunious 
to grow their own vegetables, although in most cases the 
threat of the magistrate will suffice to produce the desired 
result with the landowner. Still more restricted is the right 
of the house-owner as against his tenant, he being at present 
not more than his own administrator with no possibility 
of raising the house rent without the municipality’s 
assent. And if the tenant becomes a small-holder, he is 


still more protected, the “ homestead ” being exempt 
altogether from forced sale. 

Another most progressive section of the new constitution 
deals with unemployment. Until recently there existed 
an indifferent system of relieving the unemployed in some 
large towns. But in most cases the unemployed came under 
the poor-laws, and their “ relief” often consisted of a meal 
in the workhouse. Now they are entitled to receive a 
certain sum of money according to scales which are deter- 
mined by law. The Reich pays six-twelfths, the State 
four-twelfths, the Commune two-twelfths of the amount. 
There is, of course, a close connection between the relief 
of the unemployed and the municipal employment agency, 
which to a great extent serves to alleviate the financial 
burden imposed by unemployment—a burden that weighs 
very heavily on the great towns. 

A third feature of the new constitution consists in its 
labour laws. One begins to see the new era that is dawning 
in Europe in this sentence of the constitution: “ Every 
German has, notwithstanding his full individual liberty, the 
moral duty to make such use of his personal and intellectual 
powers as the good of the commonwealth requires.” That 
this is not meant to be merely a high-sounding phrase is 
shown by numerous regulations putting to shame the old 
Civil Code in which, as has been said, the regulations as to 
bees occupy more space than the locatio conductio oper- 
arum. The first of these new Articles contains the solemn 
recognition of every kind of labour association. The right 
to strike is no longer disputed. The employer’s liberty 
of individual bargaining, the greatest prop of his sway 
in the past, is practically abolished. Wage rates are now 
settled for different grades and jobs, and these tariffs may 
be declared obligatory by the Labour Office for places 
where there is no organisation. Disputes as to the tariffs, 
which used to be decided in the last resort by the ordinary 
law-courts, have to go in future to arbitration committees, 
on which the employees are represented. Another very 
important point secured by the workman is the limitation 
of the employers’ right of dismissal. The law relating to 
Workshop Councils involves the complete abolition of the 
old freedom of dismissal in workshops employing more 
than a certain number of persons. The workman or 
employee is entitled to appeal to his Council first and to 
the Arbitration Committee afterwards. (Or he may, if 
he prefers it, choose the ordinary way of going to law.) 
If the dismissal is found to lack sufficient cause, and the 
employer refuses to withdraw it, the Arbitration Committee 
fixes a certain sum as indemnification, the decisive point 
being the number of years the employed has been in the 
employer’s service. The rule is that one-twelfth of his 
yearly income is to be paid for every year, but the total 
amount must not exceed half a year’s wages. The Arbitra- 
tion Committee does not shrink from the closest scrutiny 
of all the circumstances of the case. 

Still more important, perhaps, is the article providing 
that the Workshop Council shall determine the technical 
principles for the engaging of workmen. This puts an 
extraordinary amount of power into its hands and some- 
times naturally leads to complaints of intolerance. The 
Council supervises the carrying-out of arbitrations, the 
regulation of wages, hours of labour, the training of appren- 
tices, protection against accidents, and receives complaints 
of every sort. 

Functions like these are, on the whole, borne without 
much grumbling by the entrepreneur. It is different with 
the Articles that concern the workman’s participation 
in the process of production. The law says expressly 
that the employer is to be supported by the Council as to 
the “object of the workshop” (Betriebszweck). Up to 
now the workman was supposed to do the working, but 
not the thinking. This is to cease. Except in businesses 
with a political, artistic or scientific aim, like newspapers 
and so on, the worker is expected to share fully in the life 
of the whole enterprise. He must consider questions of 
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economy in production, and he is invited to propose new 
methods of working. He must, if he wishes it, be kept 
au courant with the proceedings of the management so far 
as they concern him. He can demand the publication of 
balance-sheets. The Workshop Council, moreover, where 
it represents more than three hundred workmen, sends one 
or two members to the Board of Directors; it is entitled 
to put questions on the Board, to suggest meetings and to 
discuss the whole organisation. The closing down or reduc- 
tion of an enterprise is no longer possible until the matter 
has first been discussed by it, nor is the introduction of 
new forms of technique. The law even says that the Council 
must consider the public interest in regard to the workshop. 
It might be objected to these methods that they pay too 
much attention to the single workshop; that they might 
lead to a kind of “ workshop egotism ’”’; that they do not 
consider sufficiently the Trade Unions. These, it is true, 
are not lost sight of. The Trade Union is entitled to be 
represented at the sittings of the Council; it continues 
to deal with the conditions of work and wages by collective 
bargaining and it alone can raise contributions. Still, 
it is conceivable that the interests of the Trade Union and 
the Workshop Council might not always be in perfect 
harmony. 

These institutions, of course, are destined to bring about 
an enormous change in industrial life. They have been 
rightly compared with the replacing of despotism in the 
State by constitutionalism. That such changes should 
not happen without serious friction is to be expected. 
Nobody wants to give up personal power. So the struggle 
between entrepreneurs and employed has been very hard. 
In the mining industry the former have again and again 
insisted that the so-called co-operation of capital and labour 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaft) was quite sufficient to make the 


wishes of the employed heard. But the co-operation of . 


capital and labour means a “ Spitzenorganisation ” (com- 
bination of the head organisations), where the representatives 
of the Trade Unions and the employers meet. At these 
meetings the employers’ side almost invariably shows 
itself superior to the representatives of the employed, who, 
as a rule, belong to different political parties. That is why 
the workman calls the co-operation of capital and labour, 
which is valued so highly by the employers, merely a piece 
of humbug (Bauernfang). The Socialist parties, therefore, 
which have been hesitating about the introduction of 
socialisation, have been very keen on the Workshop Coun- 
cils, whereas the Democratic Party has been very slow to 
approve the idea. The stumbling-block, of course, is the 
workman’s right of knowing all about the management of 
the business and its profits and losses. Meanwhile, the law 
has been in force for some time. The judgments that have 
been passed upon it are very far from being uniform. Occa- 
sionally, there is much talk among the workmen in the 
mining districts about the members of the Councils not 
looking after their colleagues’ interests. In some cases the 
employers are said to bribe, or, as the workman expresses it, 
to “chloroform ” them in an indirect way—e.g., by com- 
missioning them to purchase or distribute victuals. Much 
of this may be gossip. On the other hand, there have 
certainly been excellent results. The Councils have, on 
the whole, far from proving a revolutionary element, 
become a kind of lightning conductor ; they are responsible 
in the eyes of the workers for many things which hitherto 
have been the sole business of the direction. Even where 
the law seems to have remained practically nothing 
but a paper reform, as in some rural districts, it serves as 
a kind of safety valve. But in most cases it is taken seri- 
ously. In order to enable the members to understand and 
carry out the intentions of ‘the law, special courses have 
been instituted in various places, those at Miinster Univer- 
sity being particularly noteworthy. Here the members of 


the Workshop Councils are instructed in juridical, commer- 
cial and technical questions which concern their duties. 
Thus we are moving towards the realisation of Ruskin’s 


— 





idea that the greatest task of our time consists in making 
the workman interested in his work. The German work- 
man knows that the enormous pressure of the old “ authority- 
State ” was lifted from him on November 10th, 1918, and 
he appreciates what he has got in its place. That is why the 
reaction is unlikely ever to restore the old political forms, 
Loruar and Levin L. Scnijcxrinc. 


THE KINGFISHER 


HERE is a good deal to be said for never having 
I seen a kingfisher. Not to have seen a kingfisher 
leaves the world full of a mysterious beauty, 
There is still something to be sought for—something prettier 
than the North Pole, even before the days of Cook and 
Peary, and less impossible as an object of search than the 
Holy Grail. Every river bank along which one wanders 
is rich with its unseen colours. Not a willow grows aslant 
a brook but might be the perch of this winged rainbow. 
Hence, I was not melancholy that I had never seen a 
kingfisher save in a glass case. I felt that I was saving 
it up—that it decorated to-morrow, and that to-day, 
meanwhile, was pleasant enough with other things. When 
I heard, however, that a kingfisher had come to live within 
two hundred yards of me I am not a boor that could remain 
indifferent. A visitor to the place mentioned casually 
that he had seen it. He had seen in a few hours what I 
had been looking for for years. I went out in the evening 
with him past the mill, past the duckpond with its barbed 
wire, through a chained gate into a field, and along the 
bank of a little muddy stream overgrown with duckweed 
and white crowfoot. All the birds of the countryside 
seemed to be congregated here in search of moisture. 
Martins swept down in scores over the face of the brook, 
chattering like bathing girls and gathering up insects on 
their flight. Some of them would rest every now and then 
on telegraph wires that crossed the field, carefully preening 
every feather, like a family party preparing to flit. They 
will soon, we may take it, be making in a mob for Africa, 
though it is less than a fortnight since I saw the heads of 
their latest brood gaping anxiously out of the nests under 
the eaves and opening their orange gullets to the parents 
who brought food in response to their clamour. One 
remembers that in one’s childhood there were two excitements 
of summer—the excitement of going to the seaside and the 
excitement of going home. Similarly, among the birds, 
there seems to be an excitement of autumn that responds 
to the excitement of spring. The spotted flycatchers, 
indeed—ridiculously named, for there are no spots that 
the naked eye can see—are rioting in the hedges as they 
never rioted in spring. They perch in the thornbushes 
over the river, sylphs of the air and models of silence. 
Then, at sight of a fly, comes the dive as from a springboard. 
They can leap upward like a flame or outward like an 
arrow. They have all the graces and the tricks of acrobats. 
You seldom see the fly they are after, but their course is as 
clever as though Scylla and Charybdis were threatening 
their tails in vain. Each of them after its flight returns 
to its perch to meditate, casting its wise, grandmotherly 
eyes down its slender beak and sitting so still that no insect 
could doubt its innocence. More beautiful are the grey 
wagtails—also ridiculously named, for it is their yellow 
that strikes the eye—that haunt the hedges of the stream, 
with tails that seem to pant with their heart-beats. This 
is one of the most beautiful of English birds—beautiful 
in colour and beautiful in flight. As it flies, its long tail 
gives it something of the grace of the magpie. Its 
both hampers it and adds to our admiration. It is 4% 
though we were watching a beautiful creature performing 
on the tightrope. Its flight, as it climbs into the air and 
at each step folds its wings, is part of an exquisite ballet. 
Yet there is little music to accompany it. The wret, 
brown as a withering leaf, pauses and reattempts the 
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ancient vehemence of its song as it hops among the lowe 
branches of the confused hedge of thorn, sloe and bramble. 
But for the most part it is content to chatter—to scold no 
one in particular but the universe or the young moon with 
its grating churr. The robins are more generous, and 
recognise that there are other themes for song than love. 
That, I think, is what has endeared the robin to man. 
Every other bird is an amorist in his music. The robins 
alone declare that life is good even after the honeymoon, 
and that there are twelve months in the year, all of them 
good. They are birds with all the human vices—greedy, 
quarrelsome and domineering—but at least they sing songs 
of experience that echo our own—songs in which joy and 
sorrow, memory and hope, are intermingled beyond extrica- 
tion. Theirs, indeed, is the only certain music at this 
season. You would not call the noise that the nuthatches 
make, invisibly clicking like typewriters along the branches 
of the tall elms, music. You would not call the hysterical 
whinny of the green woodpecker, as he escapes from one 
patch of trees to another, music. Here, but for the robin, 
is the silence and the songlessness of autumn. The linnets’ 
voices, as they break out of the thorn and escape into the 
wide air, are hardly more than laboured breathing. The 
willow-wren and the white-throat scour the hearts of the 
bushes for their insect prey in the timid silence of mice. 
All is still as the surface of the dull stream. The caw of a 
rook half a mile away would disturb the silence. 

In order to see birds it is necessary to become a part of 
the silence. One has to sit still like a mystic and wait. 
One soon learns that fussing, instead of achieving things, 
merely prevents things from happening. To be passive is 
in some circumstances the most efficient form of activity. 
You cannot command events: you can only put yourself 
in the place where events will happen.to you. No impatient 
man has ever seen Nature. It is no use bustling after a 
kingfisher. I knew this and, though I have no great taste 
for patience, I sat down on the bank of the stream, idly 
watching flycatcher and wagtail, the yellow fleabane, the 
mauve peppermint, and the fresh green of the iris-leaves. I 
did not hope for too much. I was content to lie at the 
edge of a stream that a kingfisher inhabited. The unseen 
kingfisher made the mud of the stream as pretty as though 
it sat before one on a bough as in an illustration. So at 
least I thought, and I knew that I was going to return 
again and again to the shores of that stagnant streamlet 
until I had set eyes on Solomon and all his glory or whatever 
a kingfisher most resembled. Then, suddenly, out of a 
turn of the stream under a thicket of bushes, the blue flame 
appeared and fled past me along the water, perching for a 
moment on the lower branch of a willow and taking to 
flight again as soon as it saw the cat-like eyes of a human 
being watching it from a few yards’ distance. Was I dis- 
appointed in the spectacle? No. I am disappointed only 

use I am unable to describe it. Can you imagine a 
blue that is more beautiful than any green, and a green that 
is more beautiful than any blue, and both of them blended 
as though into a magical light ? Perhaps there are waters 
of as wonderful a blue lying about the shores of some bright 
island on another planet. Perhaps there are waters of as 
wonderful a green visiting the white caves on the shore of 
that island. 

There is surely no other bird that provides us in the same 
degree with an Arabian afternoon’s entertainment. Even 
in the swiftness with which it melts from the view, it seems 
to be a piece of a story-teller’s world, a visionary figment. 
The mere gleam of its flashing feathers, when it is past, 
transforms the muddiest water into a stream of legend. 
To have seen it gives one the vanity of a larger experience. 
But one is not content. One must see it again—see it in 
such a way that the eye can seize it in shape and in detail 
and not as a mere fugitive splendour. One returns the 
next evening again and lies down above the fleabane and 
the peppermint. After a time a shadow perches under 
the shadow of an arch of bushes—takes up its stand on a 






pole in mid-stream, like Patience on a monument, and 
meditates on minnows. There are no colours to be seen : 
it might as well, save for its size, be a cormorant or the Devil. 
Nor does it wait to be seen through the field-glasses. Two 
lovers pass, and the pole is birdless. I had almost given 
up hope of seeing it again when a shape appeared above 
the hedge and a little beyond it—a shape that rose into the 
light of the sunset and reflected it in an orange glow, like 
a winged goldfish. As it passed, the orange of the under- 
parts melted into the green and blue of the upper, and it 
disappeared, a tiny comet of orange and green, lovely (said 
I to myself) as the unity of Ireland. It is possible that the 
kingfisher has no politics, but in legend at least it has always 
been the bird of peace. Is it not the halcyon for whose 
ark-like nest the waters of the sea were calm? The ark-like 
nest, they say, is romance, and the real nest is but a mess 
of old bones at the end of a hole. Humanity was surely 
justified in providing it with a house better suited to its 
fine robes—in giving this legend among birds a legendary 
setting. It was the only point, indeed, on which humanity 
was kind to the kingfisher. Its fine feathers have 
brought it not honour, but persecution—or, perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say, the honour of perse- 
cution. Yet it seems reasonable to believe that the world 
would be poorer if no one could ever see, or hope to see, a 
kingfisher, just as it would be poorer if no one could ever see 
a rainbow. It may be that there would be no more rain- 
bows if the milliners could get hold of them and persuade 
women to wear them. Luckily, men have begun to see 
that it is necessary to defend the graces of hfe against the 
demands of millinery, and there is a chance that the king- 
fisher may survive to amuse us, as the whirling colours of 
a humming-top amuse children. 

Many sorts of birds, indeed, have already begun to be 
more plentiful since it has become less of a fashion to possess 
them, living or dead. If there are fewer swallows, on account 
of the slaughter on their passage through France, there are 
more goldfinches, The birds, however, have not yet learned 
to trust man, as you may see by the behaviour of the green 
woodpecker, who fills the wood with mocking noises, but 
who will not trust himself within range of a human eye if 
he can help it. As I lay among the heather and gorse on 
the top of a hill on Sunday a green woodpecker flew over 
my head, with a yellow flash of tail, and dropped with a 
scream to the stem of a hawthorn-tree a few yards away. 
He clung to it, as if listening, and the sun gleamed on his 
green cloak and on the ruby in his crown. But he no sooner 
saw me than he screamed again and fled behind a thicket, 
beautiful in his ungainliness. The hill was also full of 
redstarts in their Joseph’s coats, flying from covert to covert, 
and showing little of their beauty but the tail, that seemed 
to be on fire as they disappeared. They were, for the most 
part, but a melancholy voice crying “ Coo-ee” behind the 
leaves. Occasionally, however, cock and hen would settle 
on the tips of the branches and carry on their dialogue of 
alarm, he blue, black and red, exquisite as a Japanese 
painting, she more domestic in her brown dress. But, at 
the slightest movement of one’s head, they became aware of 
the presence of man, the enemy, and were once more crying 
fugitives with a trail of fire. Here, too, there is no way to 
see the world but by sitting still. On these terms alone will 
the procession of bright things go by. There is a good deal 
to be said for doing nothing. Anyhow, if you want an excuse 
for doing nothing, here is one ready to your hand. 

R. L. 


Correspondence 
THE DANGERS OF WHITE LEAD 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sim,—The article entitled “ Square Pegs in Square Holes” 
by “ Lens” in Tae New Statesman of August 27th, deals in a 
subtle and interesting way with an industrial question of im- 
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mediate practical importance, namely, the proposal to prohibit 
the use of white lead in painting which will be discussed at the meet- 
ing of the International Labour Conference of the League of Nations 
in October next at Geneva. It has been usual for articles on this 
subject to contain a large amount of abuse and misrepresentation 
of the International Labour Office, and a minimum of argument 
relating to the advisability or otherwise of international legis- 
tion with regard to the use of white lead. But “Lens” 
approaches the problem in a calmer and more judicial mood. 
He gives the International Labour Office the credit of attempting 
to carry out the duty of protecting the workers imposed upon 
it by the Treaty of Peace, and does not suggest that the office 
is inspired by anti-British sentiments, or is being used to promote 
the interests of a foreign industry. The atmosphere of the 
controversy opened in your columns being free from inaccuracies, 
irrelevances and insinuations is therefore favourable not only 
to a non-polemical consideration of the matter, but to the recital 
of the circumstances which led up to its being included in the 
Agenda of the Conference. 


It was not the International Labour Office which decided 
that the subject should be discussed, but the Governing Body 
of the Office, which consists of the representatives of twelve 
Governments, six representatives of employers and six repre- 
sentatives of workers. The Governing Body was mainly guided 
by the report of the Commission on Unhealthy Processes, which 
was adopted by the first International Labour Conference held 
at Washington in 1919. On that Commission British employers 
were represented by Dr. Miall, Director of the Brimsdown Lead 
Company. In the course of the report Dr. T. M. Legge, Senior 
Medical Inspector of Factories at the Home Office, who acted 
as President, made the following statement: “I express the 
general feeling of the Commission in pointing out the importance 
of the subject (the prohibition of the use of white lead in house 
painting), and saying how action has already been taken in certain 
countries and the subject studied in others. Consequently, the 
Commission was of the opinion that the subject should be referred 
to the International Labour Office to be placed on the Agenda 
of the next Conference.” 


As to the dangers involved in the use of white lead in painting, 
it should be mentioned that the British Departmental Committee 
on the use of white lead in painting of buildings, by a majority 
of seven to one, recommended in 1914 that the importation, 
manufacture or sale of any paint material containing more than 
5 per cent. of soluble lead compound should be prohibited. 
They indicated that, in their opinion, satisfactory substitutes 
were available. The Office of Works had already for seven years 
prior to this date used paints with a non-poisonous zinc basis 
instead of a white lead base and stipulated in all Government 
contracts which included painting that no paint should be used 
containing more than 5 per cent. of soluble lead. Owing, no 
doubt, to the reopening of the subject by the Washington Con- 
ference and the forthcoming discussion at the Geneva Conference, 
the Home Secretary has recently appointed a Committee to re- 
examine the question. In France a law was passed in 1907 
prohibiting the use of white lead in all painting operations on 
buildings, which came into effect after the war. The French 
Commission which enquired into the matter reported that the 
use of leadless paints is practicable. In Austria the use of white 
lead paints for interior painting was forbidden in 1909. It will 
thus be seen, first, that the International Labour Office is not 
acting simply on its own initiative, but is carrying out the sug- 
gestions of the International Labour Conference of 1919 and 
the instructions of the Governing Body; and, secondly, that 
the prohibition of white lead has behind it a solid body of 
support derived from expert opinion and from practical 
experience. 

As to the weighty advice of “‘ Lens” that before any decision 
is arrived at those responsible should acquaint themselves with 
all the possibilities of avoiding lead poisoning by adopting other 
and less drastic means, he may rest assured that nothing will 
be done without a searching examination of all the factors in the 
problem. The International Labour Conference which will 
discuss the question consists of four representatives of each 
member State—two Government representatives, one repre- 
sentative of employers, and one of workmen. Each repre- 
sentative is entitled to have two expert advisers to assist him 
in dealing with each item on the Agenda. Moreover, the views 
which have been collected from Governments, employers and 
workmen will be placed before the Conference before the 
discussion begins. There is no reason to fear any hasty 
decision.—Yours, etc., SERTORIUS. 
September 2nd. 


SMALLPOX AND HOUSING 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Miss Loat’s letter in your issue of last week implies that 
supporters of vaccination believe that a vaccinated person will 
not contract smallpox. But they do not. What is claimed is 
that, as Miss Loat’s own figures prove, a vaccinated person has 
a much better chance of recovery than an unvaccinated one. 

Overcrowding has very little to do with the spread of smallpox, 
and it is incorrect to speak of smallpox as being introduced into 
a neighbourhood. Smallpox originates wherever the condi- 
tions are favourable, and having once commenced it may spread, 
not merely into the overcrowded insanitary areas or amongst 
the unclean, under-fed portion of the population, but with fine 
impartiality will invade the healthy districts and attack those 
who are well fed and scrupulously clean. 

The most interesting point, however, in Miss Loat’s letter 
is the statement as to the outbreak in Glasgow. This will take 
a lot of explaining away on Anti-Vaccinationist platforms. 
There was a total of 542 cases notified, of which 113 proved fatal— 
a fatality ratio of a little over 20 per cent. Miss Loat then shows 
that no less than 400 of the cases notified and 60 of the deaths 
were of vaccinated persons. The fatality ratio in this case is 
reduced to 15 per cent. This alone proves that a vaccinated 
person who contracts smallpox has a much better chance of 
recovery than an unvaccinated one. After deducting 400 cases 
and 60 deaths from the totals given, we have left 142 cases and 
53 deaths of persons who must have been unvaccinated—a 
a fatality ratio of about 36 per cent. Thus vaccination appears 
to ensure to those attacked by smallpox a 20 per cent. better 
expectation of recovery than amongst the unvaccinated.— 
Yours, etc., W. H. H. Court. 


STYLE AND THE CLASSICS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—Miss West’s “‘ Notes on Novels” are always delightful, 
and those of last week not less so than usual. But a whole 
paragraph is devoted to the influence of Latin and Greek on style 
which I find rather puzzling, not to say depressing. Mr. 
Swinnerton is credited with “ some theory of writing that forbids 
the conspicuously brilliant phrase, the dazzlingly appropriate 
image,” and this aspect of his style is traced to his study of 
Gissing, whose drab prose is ascribed to excessive application 
to the classics. ‘“‘ We ” have found out a good deal about prose 
the old Romans didn’t know, and those who go back to them 
have “a secret lust for pomp and clichés.” Are all assiduous 
students of the classics then bound to write drab, tedious prose ? 
Was Tacitus, one of the most brilliant epigrammatists the world 
has ever seen, a dull, drab writer? A man, who made a British 
General “ cruel smart” on the field of battle, has done some- 
thing for prose, if not for realism. What sort of prose did Pater, 
a classical don, write ? Is Prof. Gilbert Murray, another classical 
don, always dull? One of the epigrams of Tacitus has produced 
the modern cliché “conspicuous by their absence”; but I 
should have thought that clichés were essentially not classical. 
I do not remember enough of them to inculcate a vicious modern 
habit. I suspect some humbug in this matter, when I find 
Stevenson refusing to read Livy, because it would spoil his style. 
Probably he refused for another reason. 

Where are the discoveries, of which Miss West speaks, available 
for eager but tainted writers of English? I wish she or some 
other equally agreeable writer would publish them, and enable 
me to put in the fire my own tedious and unpublished researches 
on English style. One discovery is obviously the use of the 
short sentence, in which Seneca was more modern than Addison. 
There are all sorts of styles in the classics except Journalese, 
which an ingenious writer traced to Hervey’s Meditations Among 
the Tombs. But, generally, Latin is concise ; English is not. I 
see the joke about the leader-writers made by the Committee on 
The Classics in Education, but I see it differently. The joke 
is that everybody thinks he or she can write English, without 
knowing what half the words mean or should be. Thus I have 
found a brilliant writer in the Daily Mirror talking of “ apparati ” 
as the plural of “ apparatus,” and another in the Daily Mail 
talking of a German raid on a cemetery in which corpses were 
“‘ unhouseled ” from their coffins. Leader-writers, when classic- 
ally educated, do not write so. Perhaps they are reducing the 
freedom and spirit of the English language. I do not know: 
I write in the spirit of Rosa Dartle.—Yours, etc., 

VERNON RENDALL. 
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AMERICAN TEETH 


To the Editor of Toe New StTaTesMan. 


Srr,—I am the physician who still finds the article of “ Lens ” 
amusing in your issue of August 138th. 

The Americans have teeth almost universally diseased. My 
knowledge was gained by practising for many years amongst 
the wealthy travelling class. The late Sir William Osler advised 
a visit to the dental surgeon every fortnight! Why? Apart 
from the fact that such a thing is not practicable, why should it 
be necessary ? Must we have our hearts, etc., examined every 
fortnight ? My poor Arabs in Upper Egypt have never cleansed 
their mouths with stick or tooth brush ! 

During the war I was always looking in every soldier’s mouth 
for a sound set of teeth, and at last I found one near enough to 
perfection. He was a wounded man forty-two years of age. 
He would not let me see his teeth at first, and he shamefacedly 
said to me: “I have never cleaned my teeth in my life.” I 

: “Why should you? The collie dog has no tooth 
brush or dental silk.” He had a glorious set of teeth, the gums 
filling up every interval between them; one molar only was 
beginning to go, probably as a result of his Army diet. 

He was reared and had lived all his life on an isolated farm, 
where they lived almost entirely on what they produced. “Lens” 
looks at the teeth alone; this is ridiculous. Properly regarded, 
the first decayed tooth is a danger signal in that it shows the 
diet to be faulty. 

The American, with his higher wages, has been eating largely 
the wrong diet, but he has resorted early to the dental surgeon. 

But the wrong food upsets his stomach and intestines, and 
gives him gastric ulcer and appendicitis; as a result of the 
wonderful skill of his dental surgeon, who saves instead of re- 
moving a dangerous tooth, he gets rheumatism, neuritis, etc. 
This is well known to others, although apparently not to “ Lens.” 

My poor Arabs do not get gastric ulcer or appendicitis! One 
thing in the article is most amusing. ‘ Lens” is doubtful about 
carbohydrates being bad, yet later he says: “ And Americans 
do not have afternoon tea, which must be responsible for a 
deal of dental caries here.” There is no doubt that the latter 
is one of the reasons why the French have so much better teeth 
than we have. 

I consider that the importance of “Lens” makes him a mis- 
chievous and dangerous writer on this subject for the following 
reason: he advocates an army of dental surgeons treating at huge 
cost a preventable disease, but even so the abdominal diseases 
still follow. We cannot afford this, nor is there any reason 
why we should pay for such folly. “Lens” should insist upon the 
women of this country being instructed how to feed a child. 
The small amount of dental trouble remaining could easily 
be paid for by the individual. I have already attacked Dr. 
Adami in the Lancet, when he was reported as demanding 10,000 
dental surgeons for the country at the Food Education Society’s 
meeting 


The Lancet said that by pamphlets, magic lantern shows, 
and a general campaign of education, the disease could be stamped 
out in two decades. This is what our impoverished country 
requires, 

If you cannot publish this letter I hope that you will send it 
on to “Lens,” for if he had had the opportunities I have had of 
studying the molar teeth of Americans and country Arabs he 
would not write as he does. Prevention is better than cure. 
As regards “the one tooth in a car-load, and their children 
are fit to fight for you,”” many of my soldier patients who were 
wounded had tooth plates top and bottom—Yours, etc., 

W. E. Nickoiis Dunn, 
Major R.A.M.C, (retired). 


MARY MACARTHUR MEMORIAL 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sik,—A widespread desire exists that there should be some 
permanent memorial of the life and work of Mary Macarthur, 
and that her name should be connected for ever with the purposes 
to which her life was devoted. Many thousands of women owe 
to her the alleviation of some of the worst ills of life ; many, too, 
Owe to her the first awakening of hope and the resolve to devote 

ves to purposes greater than any personal ends. We 

are of opinion that a memorial to Mary Macarthur should be 
mspired by these aspects of her life’s work, and should aim to 
®quip women of her own spirit to serve humanity as she served 
and to succour women who are in a condition of illness and 





We propose, therefore, to raise a fund : 

(1) To provide scholarships for the education and 
of some of the many women who wish to serve th 
Union and Labour movement, and whose inability 
prepare themselves for the work they love more than any 
other is a personal injury to them and a heavy loss te 
Labour and Trade Unionism ; 


(2) To endow a bed or beds in a hospital or convalescent home 
for women. 


We know that both these objects were dear to her whom we 
desire to commemorate, and we commend them to you as con- 
stituting the memorial which she would be likely to desire above 
any other. 

Donations, which may be allocated by the subscribers to either 
of these purposes, should be sent to the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes 
M.P., Mary Macarthur Memorial Committee, Dilke House. 
Malet Street, London, W.C. 1.—Yours, etc., 

GerTRUDE M. TucKWELL (Chairman). 
J. R. Cuynes (Hon. Treasurer). 
Marcaret G. BONDFIELD. 

ArTHuR HENDERSON, and Others. 


ft 


September, 1921. 


Miscellany 


ACHMET BOULEE BEY 


HERE is a book, I have a book, printed in 1806. 

I It was compiled (rather than written) by a country 

clergyman, who had before him (so he tells me 
on the title page) these objects :—‘‘ To increase knowledge, 
to promote virtue, to discourage vice, and to furnish Topics 
for Innocent and Ingenious Conversation.” 

On the 208th page I find this passage : 

The Pacha Achmet Boulee Bey, Governor of Egypt, was remark- 
able for a great sensibility of heart. The pleasures permitted te 
him by law were far from satisfying him. He wanted to meet 
with a return of love, and had assembled, at a very considerable 
expense, a numerous Seraglio, in hopes of meeting a beauty not 
only capable of inspiring love but of feeling all its force and impulse. 
Not one of this disposition did he find among twelve hundred 
Circassian, Georgian and Greek ladies whom he had purchased at 
different times. 

Oh, admirable excerpt! Oh, Divine anecdote! Oh, 
perfect theme ! 

What! You also, Achmet? You also, Boulee? You 
set out upon that quest, there, among the Levantines so 
many years ago—and with what advantages! . . . You 
also failed ? . . . My soul is fired to exalt the high complaint 
of man. But stay. First let me savour, point by point, 
that complete, that inimitable, text. 

This Governor of Egypt “ was remarkable for a great 
sensibility of heart.” More sensible than the mass of us, 
was he? Greater in him than in you and me, my brothers, 
the hunger for the answering tone, for the echo to the soul ? 
Yes, it would seem so. A more active hunger, at least; 
for it produced action, as we see further on: he did not 
dream, he did. He did not ache forlorn, he sought: he 
hunted. Hence was he “remarkable.” All men have 
wasted for the home of the spirit, for the completion of 
their being. All, all have waited in vain for the woman 
that should call them by their name. But in varying 
degrees. He was at the head of the chase. For him it 
was a rage, a fury, a crusade. He did not wait, he plunged, 
he charged. He would discover. He put it to trial and 
reached the limit of effort. He is our master and our 
exemplar. My homage is to Achmet Boulee Bey. 

“The pleasures permitted him by law were far from 
satisfying him.” There comes in the minor note. After that 
grand opening, after that crash upon the organ, “ remark- 
able ”—even among lovers, still questing lovers—the tone 
softens to our common dream. It is the weeping of Achilles, 
it is the sleep of Charlemagne, it is the dog of Ulysses— 
that in the hero which is common to us all. There are 
laws: especially laws divine. They permit us this and 
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that—the more gratitude to them. But,7 oh !/my friends, 
the things they fend away! “ Visitors are requested not 
to touch,” says the ordinance in the bazaar; though it 
also has a sign above it “Entry free.” You may desire 
—all that is quite lavishly at your disposition. But 
when it comes to enjoyment, there are restrictions, little 
friend. He was, I take it, from his name, employment and 
longitude (and latitude) (30° 2” N. 31° 16 E—or there- 
abouts—I date from Greenwich, not from Paris or the 
Azores) a servant of Mahound and his law, the Mahoundish 
law. He might drink no wine—except champagne, if 
you call that a wine. No liqueur except créme de Menthe. 
No beer of the Franks. He might not (I understand— 
but this may be mere legend) exceed four wives. The 
pastime of divorce was open to him only under certain 
limitations: for instance, he had to return the dowers. 
He was under the law. And though this same law gave 
him much to delight the soul, gardens and good food, 
adventure, praise and a sort of monotonous music sung 
through the nose, horse-back riding and camel-back riding, 
the dawn, the sea, the moon, and day and night, and the 
iron titles of the night—yet was he not satisfied. Nay, 
these things were far from satisfying him. For he desired 
what the law does not forbid, indeed, but also cannot give. 
He sought the great human converse, the plenitude, the 
deep embrace. Therefore did his great soul starve and weaken, 
and attempt recovery again if only to pursue what never 
yet was attained: the quarry that fails the hunter, the 
pearl that slips back into the sea. The law did its best. It 
said: “I am for your good. I desire your happiness. 
Come, you may play with dolls and go a walk after lessons,” 
but he turned away and sickened. “* He was far from satis- 
fied.”” He had heard the fairy horn. He had caught the 
savour of what content might be: a hint, a summons ; 
and “ he was far from satisfied.” 

“He wanted to meet with a return of love.” Only. 
that ? My word, Achmet, you were easily pleased! You 
desired the wealth that is beyond the ‘world: not only 
did you desire it, you claimed it as a matter of course. You 
wondered why you had it not, you thought it your due : your 
rightful food—this thing unknown to all the exiled sons of 
Pithecanthropus, this lost serene of Eden ! The simple words 
give it in its high simplicity. “‘ He wanted.” He may go on 
wanting. 

But you were not halted in wanting, strong soldier of 
the Nile. You struck spurs and rode. You are a model 
for us here. You set out to conquer and to hold. Life 
passes while we seek here and there forlornly; and how 
many little experiments must be tried, each separate, each 
ending in despair, before the first hint of achievement comes 
to us. We, the lesser ones, have ourselves to thank for such 
poor spoil, after such single-handed hunting. Not so you ! 
You swept widely and at once—ranging a vast field, march- 
ing on a broad front, taking large sample of the world. 
Hence those masterly words, that you “had assembled 
at a very considerable expense a numerous: seraglio.” 
What manhood and what courtesy combined; what 
generosity and largesse, what proper care as well! You 
did not drive or coerce—for not thus is the unseizable 
attained. You did not order, no, or wheedle; and you 
did not command, though you sat on the throne of a king. 
You did not coax or threaten, or play a pretended indiffer- 
ence, or protest a passionate worship. You “ assembled ” 
them. And they were ladies. Right, and right, and right 
again, Achmet: more right: twenty thousand times right. 
If the Thing can be found at all there must be‘something of 
leisure perhaps and certainly of equality. And so for you, 
my Lord, “Ladies.” And you “purchased them”: 
the honourable way, with no misunderstanding, no room 
for false issues on either side: an honourable price honour- 
ably paid. That, if anything, should open the door of the 
treasure house. You paid high, you paid well. You 
were at a charge. You made yourself the poorer to make 
yourself the richer. You proved to them as to the whole 


ee 


world that you held them dearly indeed—“ at a consider. 
able expense.” 

You acted with discretion and with a fine distinction, 
You purchased not in bulk or by contract, but neatly 
carefully, “‘ at different times.” You weighed each oppor. 
tunity, you gauged each transaction. 

Achmet, your perseverance alone should have made you 
the one, the satisfied of lovers. Into how many eyes you 
looked! How many whispering voices you gauged. The 
sincerity of how many protestations did you not search 
with the white-hot flame of your own profound and tor. 
tured spirit. Is it she, or she? Is she here at last . . ,? 
Twelve hundred of them—the splendid tale, the royal 
regiment of many and many, and more still, the dwindling 
perspective of research. “‘ Who knows?” you said. “ At 
last, as the feet stumble in the final excess of weariness, 
the fountain may be heard, at last.” You deserved it 
beyond all men, Boulee, and as we read we expect, breath 
less, the climax of your surpassing endeavour, “ Que tu 
perdes ou que tu gagnes, tu les aura toujours.” Your 
reward is upon you. “Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam 
libens.” 

Achmet, take your ease, to one man Paradise was restored, 
and one man was, once in the story of the race, secure, 
One man made harbour. One man rested in his home. 

* * o * * * * 

But what is this comes at the close of all? Wind of 
death! I know that chill—and Achmet knew it, too. 
Alas! Boulee! ‘“ Not one of this disposition did he find.” 

They were twelve hundred, come from the tenderest and 
the best; choice out of all the Orient, patiently compre- 
hended one by one; approached, protected, adored each 
in holy turn, “in hopes of meeting one not only capable of 
inspiring love but of feeling all its force and impulse” in 
her own breast. . . . Mortality returns: “ Not one of this 
disposition did he find.” H. Bexzoc. 


AMBITION 


F I were a fisher, I 
Surely would not long lack living 
Triumph, to feel fierce fish giving 
Futile tug at worm or fly. 


Such things come with striving: even 
Those who bait the jungle lion 
Doubtless see their own strange Sion 
When they know its cubs bereaven. 


Worldly-wiseman filches fools, 

Drains their sap to starch his collars ; 
And poets, though they’re weak in dollars, 
Can pluck the moonlight from cold pools. 


All these people have their little 
Eldorados, and they find them 
Sometime, sinewed strife behind them 
Fading. Mine alone is brittle, 


Vain as carven grapes at touch, 
Or, like mirage, falsely near. 

I alone am given to fear 

Of that too-little or too-much 


Which I seek but never find— 
Snare or startle from its sleep 
But feel it wane to wind, 
And then go whirring deft and deep 
Down all the grottoes of my mind! 
BERTRAM HIGGINS. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OTHING which does not transport us is poetry. 
N “The Lyre is a winged instrument.” I quote this 
dictum of Joubert’s from Austin Dobson’s A Book- 
man’s Budget (Milford: Oxford University Press), and 
judged by it Austin Dobson was no poet, nor were his literary 
cousins Gay and Prior, Locker Lampson, nor any of the 
Horatian race of poets. And yet ?—I will not argue the 
int! There are moments when I, too, “fling my cap 
for polish and for Pope.” 


* ~ * 


Austin Dobson’s style both in prose and verse was ever 
beautifully clear, urbane and prudent. His matter was 
always unembarrassing and an unembarrassed style was 
fitting to it. He was an excellent craftsman and contriver. 
His verses are often as bright, smooth and caressable as 
precious snuff-boxes, and like them they sometimes contain 
a little pungent dust which can bring water to the eyes. He 
was, too, a man of careful, hoarding industry; a scholar 
and a collector by temperament, of the most distinguished 
taste in literary bric-A-brac, about which matters his infor- 
mation was precise and reliable. In knowledge of the 
social and literary life of the eighteenth century he was 
without a rival, unless that rival might be Dr. Birbeck Hill ; 
and he knew that saner society and the famous characters 
who composed it as if he had been, not our, but 
their contemporary. He ranks among the most skilful of 
English biographers. And his biographies of Horace 
Walpole (Harpers), Richardson, Fielding (English Men of 
Letters) and Hogarth are not likely to be superseded. He 
had a sure, light hand. His standards of good sense and good 
taste were those of his favourite period, tempered by 
an exceptional kindliness, and every book he published was a 
fastidious model of light learning. 


* * * 


He never wooed the Muse of introspection or her of the 
woeful countenance. His own was a Dresden shepherdess, 
yet in one respect she was not of the eighteenth century ; 
for there was no malice or licence in her. She was demure and 
she wore, I think, a little flowered bonnet such as we see 
on pretty girls in Leech’s pictures, although she smiled 
above a fan. 


* * * 


He loved the old French forms in poetry : 
As, to the pipe, with rhythmic feet 
In windings of some old-world dance, 
The smiling couples cross and meet, 
Join hands, and then in line advance, 
So, to these fair old tunes of France, 
Through all their maze of to and fro, 
The light-heeled numbers laughing go, 
Retreat, return, and ere they flee, 
One moment pause in panting row 
And seem to say— Vos plaudite / 


Can you resist the consecrated gesture with which the 
acrobat, landing neatly from an airy bound, turns to the 
audience with a smile and movement of the arms, seeming 
to say, “ Look there, I’ve done it” ? Surely few can be so 
morose. Of the literary gesture which is its equivalent 
Austin Dobson was a master. 


* * * 


I have been interrupted as I write—but fortunately ; 
for my friend is an admirer of Austin Dobson. He says 
bson has written the best triolet in the language; which 
I dispute, and quote against him the Poet Laureate’s : 
When first we met we did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master. 
Of more than common friendliness 
When first we met, we did not guess. 


Who could foresee this sore distress, 

This irretrievable disaster 

When first we met ? We did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master. 


But here is the triolet he has in mind; remember sans 
peser—sans rester must be the guide of all who’ attempt 
this playful form : 


It looks so easy! We will try our hands at one : 


Austin Dobson is dead : 
Hush ! a melody lingers ! 


(One cup of tea ; two cups of tea.) 


Austin Dobson is dead : 
Hush ! a melody lingers ! 
Let the Muse bend her head— 

Austin Dobson is dead, 
The song has just fied 
From those musical fingers. 
Austin Dobson is dead : 
Hush ! a melody lingers ! 


It is easy—and yet it is hard; for without luck at the 
start it is impossible to write sans peser—sans rester. The 
triolet is an extemporary form, and it either comes off or it 


does not. 
* * * 


Austin Dobson preferred to do the little thing deftly and 
in an age when, for reasons creditable and discreditable, 
many poets had lost the knack of careful simplicity and the 
taste for completeness. He turned out enamelled snuff- 
boxes, and his midget full-lengths in the style of Zoffany, 
as seriously as others built their castles or their dudgeons 
in the air or flung their souls upon paper. One of the 
most serious and playful poems he ever wrote was about 
his craft as a man of letters. He sent it to Mr. Edmund 
Gosse with a collection of essays : 


When You and I have wandered beyond the reach of call, 
And all our Works immortal lie scattered on the Stall, 
It may be some new Reader, in that remoter age, 

Will find the present Volume and listless turn the page. 


For him I speak these verses. And, Sir (I say to him), 
This Book you see before you—this masterpiece of Whim, 
Of Wisdom, learning, Fancy (if you will, please, attend), 
Was written by its Author, who gave it to his Friend. 


For they had worked together—been Comrades of the Pen ; 
They had their points at issue, they differed now and then ; 
But both loved Song and Letters, and each had close at heart 
The hopes, the aspirations, the “ dear delays of Art.” 


And much they talked of Measures, and more they talked of Style, 
Of Form and “lucid Order,” of “labour of the File” ; 

And he who wrote the writing, as sheet by sheet was 

(This all was long ago, Sir !), would read it to his Friend. 


They knew not, nor cared greatly, if they were spark or star ; 
They knew to move is somewhat, although the goal be far ; 
And larger light or lesser, this thing at least is clear, 

They served the Muses truly—their service was sincere. 


This tattered page you see, Sir, this page alone remains 
(Yes—fourpence is the lowest!) of all these pleasant pains ; 
And as for him that read it, and as for him that wrote, 

No Golden Book enrolls them among its “ Names of Note.” 


And yet they had their office. Though they to-day are passed, 
They marched in that procession where is no first or last ; 
Though cold is now their hoping, though they no more aspire ; 
They, too, had once their ardour—they handed on the fire. 


Its title might serve for its author’s epitaph; Sat est 
scripsisse. A man need not have written wonderfully, but 
he must have always written his best and loved what was 
better, to rest easy beneath such an inscription. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. CLUTTON-BROCK 


More Essays on Books. By A. Ctutron-Brockx. Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. Clutton-Brock is a critic with an unusual equality of 
interests. He seems to be the centre of an almost perfect circle, 
and literature, painting, religion, philosophy, ethics, and educa- 
tion are the all but equal radii that connect him with the circum- 
ference. Many writers have been as versatile, perhaps, but few 
have been as symmetrical. He has all his gifts in due proportion. 
He is not more esthetic than moral, or more moral than esthetic. 
His idealism and his intellect balance each other exactly. His 
matter and his manner are twins. He produces on us the effect 
of a harmony, not of a nature in conflict with itself. Had he 
lived in the ancient world, he would probably have been a teacher 
of philosophy. He has gifts of temper as well as powers of 
exposition and understanding that make him a teacher even 
to-day, whether he will or not. He does not speak down to us 
from the chair, but he is at our elbows murmuring with exquisite 
restraint yet with an eagerness only half-hidden the “ nothing 
too much” of the Greeks, the “ Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty ” of 
Keats, the good news that the flesh and the spirit are not enemies 
but friends, and that the Earth for the wise man is not at odds 
with Paradise. 

Those who shrink from virtue as from a split infinitive some- 
times speak in disparagement of Mr. Clutton-Brock’s gifts. He 
is the head of a table at which the virtues and the graces sit down 
side by side, and they are dressed so much alike that it is not 
always easy to tell which is which. He is always seeking, indeed, 
the point at which a virtue passes into a grace, and he knits his 
brows over those extreme differences that separate one from 
the other. The standard by which he measures things in litera- 
ture and in life is a world in which goodness and beauty answer 
one another in antiphonal music. His ideal man is the kalos 
k’ agathos of ancient Athens. He goes among authors in quest 
of this part-song in their work. He misses it in the later Tolstoy : 
he discovers it in Marvell and Vaughan. He is not to be put off, 
however, with a forced and unnatural antiphony. He is critical 
of the antiphony of body and soul that announces “ All's well!” 
in Whitman’s verse. He finds in Whitman not organic cheerful- 
ness but functional cheerfulness—* willed cheerfulness,” he 
calls it. And he says of Whitman with penetrating wisdom : 
** He was a man not strong enough in art or in life to do without 
that willed cheerfulness; it is for him a defence like irony, 
though a newer, more democratic, more American defence.” 
He writes with equal wisdom when he says that Whitman “ has 
got a great part of his popularity from those who were grateful 
to him for saying so firmly and so often what they wished to 
believe.” But might not this be said of all the poets of hope ? 
Might it not be said of Shelley as well as of Browning? I am 
not sure, indeed, that Mr. Clutton-Brock does not do serious 
injustice to Whitman in exaggerating the element of reaction 
in him against old fears as well as old forms. His discovery of 
the secret of what is false in Whitman has partly blinded him to 
the secret of what is true. Otherwise, how could he ask us 
whether there is anything in Leaves of Grass that moves us as 
we are moved by Allan Poe’s The Sleeper? Can he have 
forgotten Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking, to ‘name but 
one of Whitman’s profoundly moving poems? Mr. Clutton- 
Brock does, indeed, end his essay with fine if tempered praise 
of Whitman’s genius. But his essay as a whole will be regarded 
by enthusiasts as a question-mark, expressing a doubt of some- 
thing false, something even “ faked.” 

His essay on Poe is more sympathetic. He finds in Poe, not 
a false harmony, but a real discord—a pitiable discord. ‘‘ There 
was a fatal separation,” we are told, ‘“* between his intellect and 
his emotions, except in a very few of his poems, because he could 
not value life or human nature in comparison with the life and 
the nature of that other planet for which he was homesick. 
So he exercised his intellect on games, but with a thwarted 
passion which gives a surprising interest and beauty even to 
his detective stories.” This is well said, but, as we read the 
essay, we become aware of a curious ultra-fastidiousness in 
Mr. Clutton-Brock—a lack of vulgarity, in the best sense of the 
word. We see this in his attitude to Poe’s most popular work : 
he dismisses The Raven and The Bells as “ fit to be recited at 
penny readings.” That certainly has been their fate, but this 
does not prevent them from being masterpieces in their kind— 
the jeux desprit of a planet-struck man. They are not, however, 
we may admit, the poems that reveal Poe as an inspired writer. 
It is a much more serious thing for Mr. Clutton-Brock to omit 
Annabel Lee from the list of the six poems or so, on which 
Poe’s reputation as a poet rests. Annabel Lee is a work of genius, 
if Poe ever wrote a work of genius. Helen, Thy Beauty is io Me— 


which has none of its faults—is the only one of his poems that 
challenges its supremacy, perhaps successfully. Mr. Clutton- 
Brock’s essay, on the other hand, will be of service to the general 
reader if it gives him the feeling that Poe is to be approached, 
not as a hackneyed author, but as a writer of undiscovered 
genius. He does not exaggerate the beauty of The Sleeper, 
though he exaggerates its place in Poe’s work. The truth is, 
Poe is a neglected poet. The average reader regards him as too 
well known to be worth reading, and The Sleeper, The City in the 
Sea and Romance are ignored because The Bells has fallen into 
the hands of popular reciters. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock has the happy gift of taking his readers 
into the presence of most of his authors in the spirit of dis- 
coverers. It is not that he aims at originality or paradox. He 
is always primarily in search of truth, even when he gets on a 
false scent. His essay on Meredith is a series of interesting 
guesses at truth, some of which are extremely suggestive, and 
some of which seem to me to miss the mark. The most sug- 
gestive is the remark that Love in the Valley is not only written 
oa “‘a theme that inspired the music of the first folk-songs,” 
but that the verse itself has “‘ for its underlying tune” a folk- 
measure—the old Saturnian measure of the Romans. Macaulay, 
it may be remembered, was startled to learn that his ballad of 
“ brave Horatius ” was written largely in the Saturnian metre, 
and still more startled when he was unable to find any perfect 
example of this metre in English verse, except : 


The Queen was in her parlour, eating bread and honey. 
It comes as something as a shock to be told that the lines 


Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star ; 


are musically akin to : 


Lars Porsena of Clusium, 
By the nine gods he swore. 


And Mr. Clutton-Brock would be the last man to pretend that 
it is the same music we find in both. Meredith’s variations on the 
old tune are, he makes clear, as important a part of the music 
as is the old tune itself. “It is folk-song with the modern 
otchestra like the symphonies of Dvora&k, and it combines a 
singing rhythm with sharpness and fulness of detail as they 
had never before been combined in romantic poetry.”’ Criticism 
like this is not merely a comment on technique; it is a guess 
of the spirit, emphasising the primitive and universal elements 
which make Love in the Valley perhaps the most lasting of 
Meredith’s works. 

I do not think Mr. Clutton-Brock is so happy when he writes 
of Meredith as a novelist. He goes too far when he suggests 
that Meredith’s witty characters, or mouthpieces, are “ always 
subsidiary and often unpleasant,” like the wise youth in Richard 
Feverel. Meredith, he declares, ‘“‘ does not think much of these 
witty characters that he cannot do without.” He “ would 
never make a hero more witty than he could help, for he likes 
his heroes to be either men of action or delightful youths whom 
too much cleverness would spoil. He himself was not in love 
with cleverness, and never aimed at it.” This is only partly 
true. It is partly true in regard to Meredith’s men, and not 
true at all in regard to his women. Diana of the Crossways alone 
is enough to disprove it. Meredith’s heroes were conventions ; 
his heroines were creations; and he liked his creations to be 
witty. He loved wit as his natural air. His Essay on Comedy 
is a witty dithyramb in praise of wit. Mr. Clutton-Brock seems 
to me to make another mistake in regard to Meredith when he 
says that “ if he had had less genius, less power of speech, less 
understanding of men, he might have been an essayist.” As 
matter of fact, Meredith was too proud to be an essayist. There 
are no proud essayists, though many vain ones. Mr. Belloc is 
the nearest thing to a proud essayist that one can think of, and 
his pride is really only a fascinating arrogance. 

It will be seen that Mr. Clutton-Brock excites to controversy, 
as every good critic who attempts a new analysis of an author's 
genius must do. Were there space, I should like to dispute many 
points in his essay, The Defects of English Prose, in which, inci- 
dentally, he accepts the current overestimate of the prose of 
Mr. Hudson. The purpose of criticism, however, is to raise 
questions as much as to answer them, and that Mr. Clutton- 
Brock continually does in his thoughtful analysis of the success 
and failure of great writers. He is an expositor with high 
standards in life and literature, who worships beauty in the 
temple of reason. His essays, though slight in form, are rich 
in matter. They are fragments of a philosophy as well as com- 


ments on authors. 
Rosert LyYnD. 
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SEA-POWER—NEW STYLE 


Allied Shipping Control: an Experiment in International Adminis- 
tration. By J. A. Saurer. Milford. 10s. 6d. 


Subsequent historians may not improbably say that Mr. 
J. A. Salter, a British Civil Servant, has written the most im- 
portant book on the Great War down to 1921. Not that Mr. 
Salter describes either the conflicts on land or the battles at sea. 
Not for him is the dramatic clash of arms, the long-drawn out 
agony of the trenches, or the world’s competitive rivalry in 
munition-making of unimagined magnitude. He does not even 
relate the increasing pressure of the rival blockades, which bade 
fair, in 1916-18, to bring starvation, now to this country, now 
to that, and were found, after the Armistice, by their indirect 
effect, to have been the agency which brought even the German 
General Staff to sue for peace. What he gives us is an exact, 
detailed account of how the gradual organisation of the effective 
“sea power ” of the Allies was gradually brought about—their 
mercantile marine, on which armies and people alike, and their 
continued “ will to war” necessarily depended. 

For the first few months of the war the crux of the problem 
of the Allies lay in stopping the German rush. For the next 
two years the problem was, at bottom, financial—how to get 
the colossal sums necessary to attract the mountains of food and 
munitions without which the military and naval effort could not 
have been sustained. When, in 1917, the United States entered 
the war, the financial problem ceased to be of pressing 
importance, but by this time that of shipping had become 
very serious. The United States army had to be trans- 
ported and provisioned, whilst the United States ships 
had yet to be built. The centre of acute anxiety was 
accordingly shifted from the Treasury to the Maritime Transport 
Council. Very grave and very urgent were the problems with 
which it had to deal during the third year of the war, when 
the German submarines were levying heavy toll, to the 
extent, in some weeks, of one ship out of every four expected 
arrivals. 

Mr. Salter first describes the self-acting machinery by which, 
in peace time, and under the capitalist system, the 8,000 ocean- 
going ships of the world are automatically adjusted to the 
world’s fluctuating requirements : 


All over the world the merchants estimating the demands of 
their own particular markets, in wheat, in wool, in coal, in cotton, 
make their purchases, and then look about for the freight to carry 
them. Some are able to wait, others must ship at once. Knowing 
the elasticity and the nature of the consumers’ demands for their 
own commodity, and the nature of their contracts, some are prepared 
if necessary to pay an increased rate for transport, others prefer to 
cancel or postpone. Similarly, the owners of disposable tonnage 
give instructions to their brokers on the same exchanges to accept 
within specified conditions the best offers available. So the haggle 
of the market excludes the marginal need and allots the available 
tonnage in exact accordance with the relative strength of the 
economic demand. Exactly what the world most wants (as measured 
by the price it is prepared to pay) is transported up to the limit 
of the total carrying capacity. What is left behind is exactly 
what the world least wants (as measured by the price it refuses 
to pay) 


Under this system, as Mr. Salter points out, nobody is required 
to know or to think about either the total tonnage available or 
the world’s aggregate needs. Capitalism under free competition 
can do without thought. Its mechanism of adjustment is, so 
to speak, automatic and unselfconscious. That is why it is so 
popular, and indeed so necessary, for the average business man. 
So long as mankind is incapable of deliberate thought or unwilling 
to take the “ intolerable toil ” of thinking, we shall presumably 
have to accept that system. One of its drawbacks was, however, 
revealed when the Allied Governments found that it was not 
what their peoples most needed that got transported, when 
tonnage grew scarce, but what could get paid for at the highest 
rate. This, indeed, is just as true in peace as in war. A starving 
population needs food more than those which are fed, but 
actually gets less sent to it. In a world of unequal incomes, 
the rich would, in the war, presently have got all that they 
desired, though at a high price, whilst the poor would have 
lacked necessaries. This we can put up with in peace, but not 
in war. So the Governments had to interfere in order to substitute 
real urgency of need for urgency “as measured by the price” 
that some people might be prepared to pay. And Mr. Salter 
describes, very lucidly and not without a dry humour, how the 
control was exercised. Very slowly and reluctantly the British 
Government, with the various Allied Governments following 








its lead, was driven from one expedient to another. The Admir-. 
alty requisitioned “ specific ships at Bluebook Rates” instead 


of competitive prices. Through the prohibition of specific 
imports and the rigid licensing of others, by the allocation of 
definite quantities of cargo space and particular ships, and 
through all sorts of committees, using all sorts of hand-to-mouth 
devices to make the available tonnage go furthest, needs were 
met in some sort of order of their real importance. In the Allied 
countries, and at the seats of war, there was no absolute failure 
of supply of anything that could not be done without. 

How great were the difficulties to be overcome by these 
little executive committees, composed mainly of unknown 
Civil Servants, though occasionally decorated by a few names 
known to the public, the world never knew. Mr. Salter lets us 
into some of the secret anxieties of critical moments, 
but his modest narrative fails altogether to do justice 
either to the magnitude of the task or to the success of 
the achievement. 

There were the problems of “ Italian coal” and “ Belgian 
relief”; the allocation, amid almost insurmountable diffi. 
culties, of neutral tonnage; the supply, for nearly all the 
Allied populations of Europe and some of the neutrals, 
first of wheat, and then of practically all imported food- 
stuffs ; the transport of the munitions that had to be imported 
and distributed; and, meanwhile, the perpetual problem of the 
provision of tonnage for the vast movements of troops, of the 
wounded, of the men going on leave and returning, and for the 
daily supplies of the armies all over the world. If the war had 
continued through its fifth year, apparently even the move- 
ment of miscellaneous raw materials for civilian use 
across all the seas would have been completely organised 
from Whitehall. 

This marvellous achievement was rendered possible, as Mr, 
Salter points out, only because the imminent peril shared by 
all the Allies “‘ created a kind of hothouse in which international 
co-operation, normally ‘ a delicate plant of slow and precarious 
growth,’ developed in a few months to a completeness of form 
and structure which it must otherwise have taken many years to 
achieve.” International jealousies as well as individual self- 
seekings were stifled and repressed in face of a common enemy. 
‘Yet how great were the difficulties presented, even under the 
influence of overwhelming danger, by the personal and private 
interests of shipowners, merchants, brokers, manufacturers 
and dealers in all the different countries, Mr. Salter allows us 
partly to estimate. Only slowly and cautiously was the British 
Government able to proceed, step by step, to the complete 
control of all the British ocean-going ships, all the imports of 
foodstuffs, all the imports of wool and metal and timber and 
everything else required for the supply of the armies, and finally, 
even (though this was never actually brought into operation) 
of all the remaining overseas conveyance. This piecemeal 
assumption of control involved, as we now realise, not only the 
exaction of an enormous toll of tribute during the earlier years 
of the war, by those shipowners and merchants who were per- 
mitted temporarily to carry on outside the area of control—a 
tribute which may easily have added one, if not two, thousand 
million pounds to the National Debt—but it also impaired 
the efficiency of the national effort. Mr. Salter suggests, very 
probably rightly, that both the piecemeal nature of the con- 
trol, and the successive delays, were unavoidable, and that 
the Government went, in fact, as far and as fast as public opinion 
would have permitted. But it is clear that, if the job had to 
be done again—which heaven prevent !—even the Board of 
Admiralty and public opinion would jump at once to the stage 
at which Mr. Salter describes his organisation as having ended. 
The hesitations and the delays, with the tribute to 
private capitalists involved, were in 1914-18 unavoidable 
merely because of the nation’s ignorance and of the nations 
tolerance of individual greed. The next war, if there should 
unhappily be a next war, would, we may assume, begin almost 
at the point of organisation at which the last one ended. And 
though Mr. Salter does not say so, it is clear that half the diffi- 
culty arose from the fact that the 8,000 ocean-going ships were 
in individual private ownership. His committees had little 
trouble with those that belonged, even only temporarily under 
time-charters, to the Governments of the various nations. Between 
the Governments themselves there arose the other half of the 
difficulty, and Mr. Salter rightly closes his extremely interesting 
book by showing how, under any sort of a League of Nations, 
without any dominance of a single Power, or any imposition of 


policy, the executive machinery gradually built up during the. 


last war could, quite effectively, organise the conveyance of the 
world’s overseas shipments in the world’s available tonnage. 
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THE LEGEND OF JOHN GAY 


Life and Letters of John Gay. By Lewis MELVILLE. 

O’Connor. 8s. 6d. 

Imagination is an artist serenely undistracted by considera- 
tions, ethical or humane. At a generous distance in space 
and time from what it contemplates, it can transmute the 
grossest facts into things of beauty. To us of the twentieth 
century the rack and the thumbscrew mean, not torture, but 
delicious thrills of horror; the tumbrils in which French 
patricians rode to the guillotine, and the deadcarts of the Plague 
Year that emptied human corpses, like so much refuse, into a 
pit, carry us now into a world of romance where carnage and 
squalor are no more than agreeable splashes of colour. In 
the literary mind “ The Eighteenth Century” stands less for 
an epoch in history than for a kind of grotesque and copious 
novel whose scene is laid in an England as unfamiliar in fact, 
and as real to the imagination, as the Bagdad of The Arabian 
In its narrow streets link-boys and chair-men, and Moll 

Flanderses follow their several callings ; in its houses and taverns 

literary wits foregather for dispute. And if the most famous 

character in this novel often substituted rudeness for wit, and 

Mrs. Thrale’s tea upon his waistcoat as generously as 

he dripped candlegrease on Mrs. Boswell’s carpet, these are 
that make him for us the more delectable. 

With the publication of Mr. Lewis Melville’s book, John Gay 
becomes for the general reader a familiar member of that group 
of eighteenth-century personalities. The history of his reputa- 
tion, that flame which in the seventeen-twenties set shadows 
dancing all over literary England and then dwindled almost 
away, would make sombre reading for any famous writer with 
an itch for immortality. John Gay was a considerable figure 
in the literary circles of his time. Pope was his friend; Swift, 
author of the most savage indictment of mankind in our lan- 
guage, perhaps in any language, loved him deeply, and for his 
sake quarrelled with Lady Suffolk; he was on intimate terms 
with Arbuthnot, with Lord Burlington, and with the Duke and 
Duchess of Queensberry. In 1728 he made eight hundred 
pounds (then a considerable sum) out of his Beggar's Opera: in 
the early months of 1920 he was known to most people only 
through a paragraph or two in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and 
his epitaph in Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. Lewis Melville has done little more than skilfully collate 
passages relevant to his subject from letters and memoirs, but 
this was worth while. We are glad he has chosen for the most 
part to let his authorities speak for themselves; for his own 
literary style is not impeccable. Passages like this : 

When his brother, Jonathan, who had been promoted lieutenant 
at Cologne by Marlborough, under whom he served at Hochstadt 
and elsewhere, and captain by Queen Anne, committed suicide 
in 1709, after a quarrel with his colonel, John may have inherited 
some further share of the paternal estate. 

—passages like this suggest either hasty workmanship or a 
disdain of form improper in any writer. Such blemishes (they 
are few) do not, however, obscure the value of Mr. Melville’s 
collation. Gay’s letters reveal precisely the personality that, 
after a visit to The Beggar's Opera, we should expect its author 
to possess. To the Honourable Mrs. Howard, in September, 
1719, he writes from Dijon : 

A French marquis drove an Abbé from the table by railing against 
the vast riches of the Church, and another marquis, who squinted, 
endeavouring to explain transubstantiation: ‘‘ That a thing might 
not be what it really appeared to be, my eyes,” says he, “ may 
convince you. I seem at present to be looking on you ; but, on the 
contrary, I see quite on the other side of the table.” I do not believe 
that this argument converted one of the heretics present, for all 
that I learned by him was that, to believe transubstantiation, it 
18 Necessary not to see the thing you seem to look at. 

In another letter to the same lady, in a passage that has 
curiously the air of coming from the author of Jonathan Wild 
(published some twenty years later), he writes: “I cannot 
wonder that the talents requisite for a great statesman are 
80 scarce in the world, since so many of those who possess them 
are every month cut off in the prime of their life at the Old 
Bailey.” The life of John Gay did not lack dramatic moments. 
His Poems on Many Occasions brought him a thousand pounds, 
with which, probably in April, 1720, he bought South Sea stock. 
July of the same year, when he could have sold this stock 
almost incredible profit, he mulishly resisted all the 
ties of those friends who urged him to seize this oppor- 
He was deaf to all argument, and when, a few months 
» the bubble burst, he was left penniless. He had already 
attendance on the Court, im the hope of securing a 
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profitable sinecure ; and after the South Sea disaster, he danced 
the more assiduously. He presents, during the next few years, 
so unedifying a spectacle that it is difficult not to rejoice in his 
disappointment when, in 1727, he was offered a post that he 
considered too mean for his acceptance. His friend Pope 
evidently felt this difficulty, for his letter of October the 6th 
eontains an implied rebuke : 

There is a thing, the only thing which kings and queens cannot 
give you, for they have it not to give—liberty, which is worth all 
they have, and which as yet Englishmen need not ask from their 
hands. You will enjoy that, and your own integrity and the satis- 
factory consciousness of having not merited such graces from Courts 
as are bestowed only on the mean, servile, flattering, interested and 
undeserving. 

The Honourable Mrs. Howard was probably of similar mind 
when she wrote, in the same month: “I desire you will mind 
the main chance, and be in town in time enough to let the opera 
have play enough for its life, and for your pockets. Your head 
is your best friend . . . by my consent you shall never be a hare 
again.”” The opera alluded to was the work, then in process of 
writing, on which his fame now rests. “I believe farther,” 
Swift had written to Pope, some eleven years earlier, “ the 
pastoral ridicule is not exhausted, and that a porter, footman, 
or chairman’s pastoral might do well; or what think you of 
a Newgate pastoral, among the whores and thieves there ?” 
Here, in all probability, is the genesis of The Beggar’s Opera. 


THE CASE OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


Karma. By Larcapio Hearn. Harrap. 5s. 

You have only to look at Lafcadio Hearn’s portrait to see that 
his chief danger would be excitability. Excitement has always 
been a valuable, if unsound, quality in art, and it has been most 
successfully used, perhaps, by authors such as Beckford, Poe or 
Baudelaire, who kept always a hard core of insensibility, who 
were very well aware of the value, the urge, and the origin of the 
emotions to which they yielded their imaginations. Hearn had 
ao such hard core. Even in his most intellectual work, the 
lectures on English poetry he gave to his Japanese classes, the 
reader is aware that his governing standard was other than‘ 
intellectual. It would be amusing to speculate how far his 
adoption of a Spencerian philosophy was responsible for this ; 
whether he became the slave of the emotional thrills, he could, 
at his best, describe so cunningly, because of his belief that all 
men were but the whim of some exterior and non-personal power. 
The whole question of the inter-relation of philosophy and art has 
been insufficiently discussed : to its proper solution we shall one 
day owe the best criticism of such diverse artists as Michael Angelo 
and Rembrandt, Blake and Browning, Flaubert and Tolstoy ; and 
an artist’s belief is never soimportant as when he professes none— 
witness Gautier and Maupassant. 

This volume of essays and sketches does not add much to our 
knowledge of Hearn. He was not a great, or even good, writer 
ef the short story ; and Karma is not a success. It is a tale of 
a man’s confession to his beloved of his past sins. It is full of 
that queer, inhuman, unchristian theory that remorse is a good 
thing ; that a man who has sinned should be deprived, at the 
moment he most needs it, of the help given by the vision and the 
chances of a new opportunity. Hearn writes the confession in a 
very hysterical way: the whole story is rather as if De Quincy 
had tried to beat - Barclay at her own game, and came near 
succeeding. If Karma is a failure there are several things in the 
book which are not. Most notable, done in a style which Hearn 
handled as notably as did Addington Symonds, is the beautiful 
essay on the First Muezzin. In it Hearn tells, with noparade of 
scholarship, the history of the call which five times a day rings 
from the minarets of Mohammedan cities. It is curious that the 
world of Islam should owe this cry to an Abyssinian, one of those 
early converts from the strange Christianity of Ethiopia. The 
name of the first Muezzin was Bilal. After the death of the Prophet 
he ceased to sing the Adz4n, only to relent on the occasion when 
Omar visited the city of Damascus. Of the other papers in the 
book the best, though it bears evident signs of its date—1896— 
is that on China in the Western World. Hearn had no fear about 
the Yellow Peril. He was inclined, as we know, to exaggerate 
the importance of Japan, and we believe in this essay he is too 
ready to assume that, in the event of a Japan-controlled China, 
Japanese civilisation will be uppermost. It is quite possible that, 
if Japan in the future does control China, she will find herself 
permeated and subdued by that strange power which has proved 
by far the most persistent of the nations of the earth. Nothing 
in Japan’s history suggests that she will be able to resist the 


enormous prestige, the age-long fascination of the Chinese culture, 
Nor will Hearn command universal assent when he suggests 
that “the races of the Occident have almost exhausted their 
capacity for further development,” for such a speculation ignores 
the probability of new types arising in the Americas, in Australia, 
and in New Zealand, from the mixture of Occidental nationalities, 
and their occasional admixture with some different peoples, as 
the Maori, the Red Indian and the negro. The inhabitants of 
this island, however, who unite so many varying strains, may 
agree with him that the future is in the keeping of some great 
blended race : 

Uniting Western energy with Far Eastern patience, Northern 
vigour with Southern sensibility, the highest ethical feelings developed 
by all great religions with the largest mental faculties evolved by 
all civilisations ; speaking a single tongue composed from the richest 
and strongest elements of all pre-existing human speech ; and form- 
ing a society unimaginably unlike, yet also unimaginably superior to, 
anything which now is or has been. 

His vision is expressed rather extravagantly. Just as one 
believes that Plato, Pico della Mirandola and Mr. Bertram 
Russell would have no difficulty in understanding one another 
and of appreciating Confucius or Gautama, so one believes that 
the great tradition of human culture, cherished by seers and poets, 
will not be lost even in the remote future of which Hearn writes, 
Nothing that man makes is likely to surpass what man can 
imagine, and it will be well for the world if those of good will 
busy themselves in preparing the average mind to get ready for 
that future amalgamation of warring nations which is the only 
alternative to a distracted anarchy. 


A BELIEVING SCEPTIC 


A Defence of Philosophic Doubt. By the Rr. Hon. A. J. Baurovur, 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


“We believe that the brilliant young man who has written 
this book was returned to Parliament as a Conservative at the 
last General Election, and has recently been attending a great 
international congress for settling the affairs of Europe in the 
company of no less a person than the Prime Minister. 

“Hume’s scepticism led him to abandon philosophy in favour 
of history. Perhaps the author of the defence of philosophic 
doubt may be expected to abandon philosophy in favour of 
politics. Should he do so,” the prescient reviewer of 1879 might 
be supposed to continue, ‘‘it is probable that he will find the 
dialectical method pursued in the book a valuable aid in 
political controversy. The method may he described as an 
offensive-defensive.” 

The Defence of Philosophic Doubt was a contribution to that 
conflict between religion and science which, if we may return 
once more to the twentieth century, is now as obsolete as “ peace 
with honour.” It is hardly necessary to say that what it was 
designed to defend was not philosophic doubt, but that body of 
received doctrine on which society, as it is, is founded. Instead 
of endeavouring, along with the crowd of apologists, to show 
that the religious doctrines of the day were reconcilable with the 
conclusions of science, Mr. Balfour carried the war into the enemy's 
camp. He set out to show that the conclusions of science itself 
were derived from premises which we could show no justification 
for believing. If science and religion were in conflict, there was 
no reason why either should give way to the other. The logical 
course might perhaps be to believe in neither, but to disbelieve 
science (which for Mr. Balfour's purposes includes “ not only 
what commonly goes by that name but also history and know- 
ledge of particular matters of fact”) would be a physical impossi- 
bility. So his solution is to believe both. 

The attack on the philosophic foundations of science is con- 
ducted with such acuteness that to read it is a real intellectual 
pleasure. The brunt of the assault is borne by the empiricism 
that was in favour at the time. But transcendental idealism 
comes in for its share. Mr. Balfour's criticism of both is work 
of permanent philosophic and literary value. But what of his 
real purpose? Did he vindicate the Churchman’s right to 
believe ? . 

In our opinion he did not. For he entirely misconceived, or 
perhaps distorted, the nature of the controversy. Since the 
sixteenth century the religion of Western Europe has been 
divided into two camps. Both agree that some supernatural 
guidance is necessary to mankind. One side has found this 
guidance in a Church ; the other in a collection of documents. 
The conflict between religion and science arose when science 
reached conclusions which implied that both the Church and the 


Bible had made mistakes. Mr. Balfour’s retort, that our belief 


in science itself rests on such inadequate foundations that other 
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“A Healthy Life—and 
a Long One.” 


“ There are two things which can now be purchased: A 
Healthy Life and a Long One. In order to build up a 
sound physique one must have available a system of 
carefully chosen graduated exercises, designed on 
physiological principles to train both body and brain.” 


The above statement was made by Sir George Newman, K.C.B., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Chief Medical Officer Ministry of Health, in a lecture delivered 
before the National Health Society. 


URING the last ten years the 
increase of knowledge con- 
cerning the curative value of Physical 
movement and the power of Mind 
over Matter has been tremendous. 
We now know three certain facts 
about Functional Disorders: First, 
that a Functional Disorder is not some- 
thing arbitrary, capricious, occult, or 
accidental, but an effect of definite 
causes and conditions. 

Secondly, that any artificial stimu- 
lus like medicines or drugs weakens the 
internal organs, and after a time 
prevents them from functioning 
healthily and naturally, actually con- 
verting what might be a slight Func- 
tional Disorder into a chronic com- 
plaint or disease, leading to decay or 
atrophy of the vital functions and 
premature death. 

Thirdly, that Functional Dis- 
orders can be eradicated, the Nervous 
Organisation strengthened, and health 
preserved by 


Nneroisin 


which is “‘ designed on | principles to train both 
body and brain.”’ 





The Nervous System. 


Energisi develops and animates the Nervous Organisation, 
imparting to the mind and body the mental power and Nervous 
Energy to eradicate Nervous Debility, Neurasthenia, Headaches, 
Dyspepsia, Gastritis, Constipation, Indigestion, Obesity, Lung Com- 
plaints, Insomnia, Loss of Self-Confidence, Lack of Will-power, and 
other Functional Disorders of body and mind. 


Energising is the science of natural physical movements 
which im: energy to body and mind with the mind as the controlling 
factor. It is the result of the life work of Mr. A. Wallace-Jones, who 
has studied the physiology of the human body and the psychology 
of the mind for the last 30 years. The movements, which are interesting 
and yet simple, are devised and prescribed to suit the age, sex, circum- 
stance and requirements of each individual. 


Every intelligent man and woman knows the value of Health and 
Energy—Mentally, Physically, Socially and Financially. 


Every man and woman wants ““ ENERGISING”; but it is no 
Use wishing without doing. 


When writing gisene explain your requirements: whether you 

to be rid of a Functional Disorder, to increase your Energy, 
attain a state of Physical Perfection. You will receive in return 
Py of an interesting Booklet, which contains recommendations 
Medical Men, a famous Admiral, the Rt. Hon. Earl Russell, etc. 


gab 


é 


Address your Letter : 


A. WALLACE-JONES, 


30K Orchard Street, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


Private Practice Established in London, 1905. 


WHY REMAIN GREY ? 


How Soeiety Men and Women Re-create Their 
Hair’s Lost Colour. 


FREE TREATISE. 


How Society men and women guard against the social 
and business handicap of Grey Hair is revealed in a dainty 
little Boudoir Book just published. 

This book will not take you 10 minutes to read, yet it 
discloses the secret by which you can grow glossy, abundant, 
and silken hair, and—most important of all—preserve it 
from the greying and disfiguring touch of Time by the one 
treatment endorsed by the Press. 


THE FOLLY OF DYES. 

Dyes and artificial hair-paints are, of course, strictly 
tabooed by men and women of refinement. ‘This is not only 
good taste, but good sense as well. Dyed hair is always 
conspicuous. It literally shouts the embarrassing informa- 
tion that its colour came out of a bottle. Further, dye 
ruins the hair’s structure and health, rots it away, and causes 
it to fall out. 


The One Method Endorsed by 
the Press 














“ LADY'S PICTORIAL” says: 
“ As a real re loss of colour it is 
a medy for restoring of @ thoroughly 


“ SUNDAY TIMES” says: 
“* Facktative’ is Nature's own remedy, and nf 1 
one can speak in . « « «+ & have per- 
a TO pg ° (cen 7 testify te'the 
te accomplish,”’—Hvyarea ( Editress 
and Beauty "’). 
“THE WORLD ” says: 
“I have been interested % ite 
sf" nt Cons toate Fras hae erin 
"—E. Moorn, Fashion Editress. 
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Wa These are a few only of the many Press editorial comments 
given on this new Readers should write to-day to the 
Factative Co. (Suite 72), 66 Victoria Street, London, S.W.. for a Free 
Treatise, which will be sent, post free, in plain sealed envelope. 

There is only one satisfactory method of curing greyness 
and hair loss of colour. This is to re-create naturally your 
hair’s real colour from root to tip. You will find how to do 
this between the gold and ivorine covers of the book men- 
tioned above. You can obtain a copy of this book gratis 
and post free. 


WATCH THE COLOUR RETURN, 

Remarkable results follow this method. Right from the 
first your hair becomes less and less grey. 

No matter how long the greyness has existed, the lost 
colour is restored. 

And not only is it completely restored, but.it is restored 
permanently—it is not painted from outside. 

You can easily prove this. When the colour has been re- 
stored, just wash your hair and scrub it as hard as you can. 
Not a speck of colour comes away. This is because the 
colour is a part of the very structure of your hair, and not 
a dye or stain. 

Besides restoring the lost colour, this treatment improves 
and tones up your hair in every way. 

It removes all accumulations of Scurf or Dandruff. 


BOOK OF HAIR-HEALTH AND BEAUTY—FREE. 

Should you be troubled with white, grey, greying, faded, or other- 
wise discoloured hair, you should write to-day to the “ Facktative "’ 
Co. (Suite 72), 66 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W., for a 
copy of their book describing how to cure grey or faded hair without 
the use of dyes or stains. 

Just mention your address, and a copy of this book will reach you 
by return, gratis and post free, in plain sealed envelope, free from 





observation. 
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beliefs inconsistent with it need not give way, did nothing to 
remove the difficulty. For he admitted and insisted that a 
belief in science (taken in the broad sense quoted above) is an 
indispensable prerequisite of a belief in anything in human life, 
including, of course, the existence of either Church or Bible, and 
a fortiori the events or facts taught by them. 

What his defence might claim to support is that type of inner 
religious (or philosophic or moral) conviction which depends on 
neither book nor Church. But convictions of that type never 
needed defence against science. If they needed defence at all, 
it was inst scepticism and its near relation, cynicism. And 
Mr. Balfour’s offensive-defensive is open to the criticism that, 
while deftly disposing of an alleged enemy who never had any 
hostile intentions at all, he has let the real enemy into the camp 
in the guise of an ally. 

At the present day the conflict between religion and science has 
dropped into the background. Such advantages as religion 
may have formerly derived from the alleged infallibility of 
Church or Bible count for little now among people of intellect 
and education. Mr. Balfour’s contribution to this past contro- 
versy remains not only as a piece of brilliant philosophic reasoning, 
but as an example of the advantages and the dangers of the 
offensive-defensive. 


THE CITY 


HERE are indications of a little more business in 
stocks and shares, this being the result, no doubt, 
of the wane of the holiday season. The chief 

demand is for high class, fixed interest bearing securities, 
including good industrial Debentures. As-was anticipated, 
the Thames Valley Electric Power Board 6 per cent. 
Debentures, guaranteed by the New Zealand Government 
and offered at 96, were immediately over-subscribed. 
Perhaps the most attractive high-yielding security of this 
type is the City of Sydney 6} per cent. loan, repayable 
1931, which was issued a short time ago at 99 per cent. 
and can be purchased at a few shillings below that figure. 
Dealers in the South African share market find it difficult 
to keep up interest. Oil shares have experienced a sharp 
rise, and this market begins to look healthier. Rubber 
shares continue to mark time, but a very sensible circular, 
issued by Harrisons and Crosfield, the great managing 
house in this industry, has had some reassuring effect, as 
it pointed out that there is no reason to anticipate that the 
consumption of rubber this year will not be equal to the 
restricted production, and that although the existence of 
surplus stocks of 80,000 tons is a serious problem “ the 
extreme pessimism current about the future of the industry 
is as little justified as the extreme optimism of the early 
part of 1920.” The sharp rise in cotton which, within a 
week, has risen from 16 cents to 20 cents per lb., has 
startled traders, and is almost too violent to please 
Manchester, although it should benefit people who may be 
carrying large stocks, such as the Dunlop Rubber Company ; 
the rise is attributed to a coming crop shortage. It is an 
extraordinary commentary on the present system of 
affairs that, although the average person has too little of 
this world’s goods, a series of disasters and crop failures, 
resulting in a curtailment of the production of raw materials, 
would do more to bring about prosperity among traders 
generally than anything, except g government. 


* * * 


In an article in the Financial Times of the 6th inst., 
Mr. E. J. P. Benn, who has been visiting the United States 
in his capacity of Treasurer of the Industrial League and 
Council, expressed the view that England was “a solid 
mass of socialism steadily and surely slipping down the 
hill of civilisation.” Seen from Chicago the difference 
between England and Russia appeared to him to be only 
one of degree. England, while steadily practising indi- 
vidualism, appeared to have in all its public thoughts 
and actions accepted the doctrines of collectivism. As 
to the happy, individualistic United States : 

Imagine a country in which there are no old nsions an 
nobody wants them; where the ion of =e joyment = 
is looked upon as revolutionary; where health insurance is un- 
known ; where a poor law does exist, ee te coves So inow 

Party, and, 
; where 
” you are locked up, and if you talk 
reform you are regarded as a little 


—— f con jud where there pa no political 
80 as I can ju no chance of any such thi i 

yon wove ae “hoa { wea 
the commonplaces of soci 


weak in the head. This was the sort of atmosphere in which I had 

lived for five weeks when I came to the opinion stated above, 
When in Pittsburg, where he was officially informed there 
were 87,000 unemployed, Mr. Benn went to the local 
Trade Union headquarters in the hope of seeing some of 
the out-of-works, but was |p. and was informed 
by a Trade Union official t “an occasional spell 
of unemployment was necessary in order to enable the 
Pittsburg worker to paint his house and tune up his motor 
car.” Mr. Benn quotes with approval the phrase given 
to him by Mr. Davis, the Secretary for Labour, of “ nothi 
for nothing,” who did not hide his pride in it and the 
results which came from the policy that it represented. 

It is extraordinary how people who go on visits of 
investigation to other countries manage to discover just 
what they thought they would find; but it was a little 
unkind of the Financial. Times sub-editor to place directly 
under Mr. Benn’s article a Reuter telegram, which stated 
that Mr. Gompers in his Labour Day message gave the 
number of unemployed in the United States as 6,000,000 
and concluded with the following : 

The Secretary of Labour, Mr. Davis, in an address at Detroit, 
confirmed Mr. 


Gompers’ figures ding unemployment, and - 
urged the undertaking of public works and other relief measures 


to ameliorate the situation.— Reuter. 
* * * 


Advertisements of local authorities asking for money 
are frequent enough, but until last week I have never come 
across one in which municipal bodies advertised to find 
borrowers instead of lenders. The following advertisement, 
which appeared in the Municipal Journal, is worth placing 


on record. 
INVESTMENT £20,000. 


‘THE WALLASEY CORPORATION have £20,000 of SUPER- 
ANNUATION FUND MONIES for INVESTMENT in one 
sum for 30 or more years, to be repaid either at the end of the period 
or by way of annual annuity, and invite offers from Local Authorities 
uiring a loan of this amount. 
ffers to be sent to Mr. J. J. Burnley, Borough Treasurer, Wal- 


lasey, by 10th inst. 
1st September, 1921. 

It may be that those municipal bodies which have raised 
more money for housing purposes than is palatable to 
the Government will also be looking for borrowers, although 
in most cases some other of their Departments are probably 
in need of further capital. The whole process of raising 
money for municipal purchases by = loans is grossly 
wasteful, as the capital required should be raised nationally 
at the lowest rate of interest that has to be paid with the 
credit of the State behind the loan, and relent to the 
municipal authorities, instead of allowing them to compete 
with one another; but this would mean the disappearance 
of commissions and “ turns,”’ and is not, therefore, the sort 
of thing to which the Anti-Waste charlatans object. 


* * * 


A financial journal has been analysing the quotations of 
Home Railway Stocks, and finds that out of the 236 stocks 
quoted in the Official List, only three stand at a price 
above par. One of these is Barry Ordinary (104}), another 
is Victoria Station and Pimlico (130), and the third is 
North and South-Western Junction Consolidated (110). 
Of the 233 stocks standing below par, no fewer than 156 
are quoted below 50. The extent of the fall in Home Rails 
Ordinary Shares is shown by the following list which I have 
compiled, giving the highest prices of typical railway stocks 
since 1912, and the present quotation. 

Name of Stock. Highest since 





1912. Present Price. 

North-Eastern “Consols” .. -- 138 wn 71h 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Ord. << ae as 50 
Midland Deferred o> se ec. ae es 44 
London and N. Western Ord. -- 141g oe 70 
Great Western Ordinary _.. -- 183} ee 70 
London and S. Western Ord. it > ee - 

» Po ° o ee 

South Eastern Ordinary 97 ee 87 
i Deferred 73} oe 22 
Great Northern Deferred 59H Cee 26 

Caledonian Ordin ae 83 es 804 
- Deferred oe ‘“ - éé 7 
Glasgow and S. West. Def. Ord. .. 48} oe 18 

Great Eastern Ordinary oe :. — ne 284 

A. Emi DAvIies. 
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HYPNOTISM. 


10,000 Free Propaganda Books 
by the RAYMONT INSTITUTE. 








ULD you know the truth about this subject ? Would you progress 
WW es mitch in'a Tew weeks as It takes the cleverest of men’ an women 
to do in as many years? Would you acquire this wonderful 
power which enables you to do with ease all that you now desire, but 
cannot accomplish ? Would you like to see all your ambitions realised ? 


In simple fairness to yourself you ought todo so. Mental Power is indis- 
ble to all who mean to progress, for, shorn of all exaggeration, 
fiypeoticm is the greatest and the s' power on earth; and for 
the first time on record an opportunity is given you to acquire it. 


A which enables you to develop any specially desired Sor | 
which improves memory, seal, oa. tA, to — an iron 
a temper, or faulty Se 


“acquteing, — 

and that 

becomes all the more im ot t in your 

with others it makes you the “ Upper i A -- and ao 
means the absolute cortainty ae 


There are entertaining and curative possibilities in nee which 


THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


We have published a booklet [aay SS Se ee ot ® 
concise and unbiassed manner, and an pungent shall be 
geooet to send you a copy absolutely tee of charge if you apply before 

edition becomes exhausted. Those who wish to do so may enclose 
3d. stamps for postage, etc., or simply mention that you are a reader 
of Tae New STATESMAN, and address your letter to 


THE SECRETARY, 408 RAYMONT INSTITUTE, 
42 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 














tal course— 


you learn. U 
Learn to Write! 3 “ye? og ft t, where to 
sell. Write for free booklet. 

THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 191), 

22 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ours BACHELOR, 24, PS. ex-Captain infantry and R.A.F.. 
b Fag ambitions, is open t t a post which would lead in that 
Keen political aedent of left tendencies, well read, travelled, 
cette. in administration, writing, s , letter dictation, etc. Fluent con- 
versationalist and of good appearance address. Remuneration not an essential, 
but arrangement re travelling expenses (if we —s 682, New STATESMAN Office, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


T= EMERSON CLUB (19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross, 
jane Sy case has vacancies for a few new members (men and women). 
308., entrance fee 10s.—Apply Hon. SEC., or any member. 


ROOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 




















G*stromeny. —Sweeping Reductions in Writing and Typing 
Mf Peder Cards, Envelopes, etc. Write for samples.—James Ericson & Co., 
Street, E.C. 4. 


[NTELLIGENCE | To Backward, Feeble-minded Children. — 
Paris Spreciatist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 








DOPTION.—Wanted, a little boy, aged from about 2} years to 
4 years, of educated parentage.—Apply = A New STATESMAN O‘fice, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W 


NEWLYN, PENZANCE.—Furnished Siieds Studio, 5 bedrooms, 
2 sitting, Co.’s water, modern sanitation. Close to sea. Six or 12 months. 
—___3 80S. weekly.—Manninc, York Cottage, Sennen, Cornwall. 


D%t BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
- &c., equal to new. Write for — pe gee &. 
97 Don D yes Park “Reed noone. lor et yp i E., ’ 











N2UROLOcy. DIAPHRAGMATIC BREATHING. Stimulates 
see centres, and is a positive cure et gy eg 
Street, Stet, Adept, Strand, ve troubles. Booklet, write or call.—E. Hopxins, 20 J 


(A coucnemenr. —30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
—___21 days, {12 12s. 








WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF ag ng 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, 
: MISS BE. C. LODGE, 
Students are prepared for Arts and SBR HF University of London | 
there is also a two years’ course in = ay = for which a College Diploma is awarded. 
Fees.—Residence {90 a year; Tuition from en 6 
Scholarships from £60 to £30 nm ene | for ee years are offered for competition 
at examination held annually in 
For further particulars apply to the Principal : i= 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


sen TEE 
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UNDER-INSURANCE MAY MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 


Inability to replace property and goods not covercd by insurance may 
mean bankruptcy. Complete protection can be secured by adequate 
insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1. 


| 
| 














REMAINDERS. 


GS Wondatal CATALOGUE, giving particulars of many 
Wonderful Book Bargains, is now ready and may be had 
on application. 

William Glaisher, Ltd., 
Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, London, W.C. rt. 




















BOOKS! 

Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or interests. 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





OOKS.—Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, Soa, 1843, 5 ¥. , 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 2 —_ ame, be sees 
Growth of the Manor, 1905, 158. ; George Moore’ 
pane fe eee, 4 108.; Ocuvres de A 
us Arbiter in English, 1708, £3 38.; Works of 
—.) Gea 1st 
ition, 48 vols. se, 6 6s.; Perrot 


Chaldea, etc., complete 
Darwin's Warts, best efit’ 3 vols., {2 tos.; Budge’s History 8 vols., 
a cn. s Guang Garth Pend, stgned ey a gh ay -) Ea rare, 
7 78.; Ormerod’s Saw vols., 1882, {6 6e.; Balsac’s Greater 
urs Pooutese of De. Josason,” foo, £3 we Jom Review, edited by Hi 
's F 1890, 38. ; t . y Henry 
Newbolt, Vols. « to 17, £2 10s. ; toate teen)’ Collected 
24 vols., {15 a tae (ore) § a At hf RT fine set, {10 tos.; Reign 
of Terror i), 2 198, £9 38. 5 Omar Kha 
gles 87 “f Secpcen’e ane s United I men, best » 
ihus., Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured pilates, {6 tos. 
Cust’s tie & ‘Benvenuto Cellini, 2 vols., 1910, 308.; Rupert Brooke's 
a By ye TA of England, best Library Edition, 
1670, 12 vols., £5 58.; John Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308.; Maupassant’s Select 
orks in 8 vols., £2 28.; Dramatic Works of'8t John Han Hankin, with intro. 
a John iteweher, vols., 1912, -' Prank Harris, of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., 
2 28.; Ruskin’s Wor best edit., vols., £25; Smollett’s Works, ed. by Saints: 
7 vols., can. cond chee fas ons jogue. If you want a book and have failed to 
find it elsewhere, try me. I I am the most expert nder extant. Li 
—BAKER’'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobo Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Shesulll, acco. “ae 

tial ont Paris, 1906, {2 tos; 
Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, 
vourite 





OOKS.—Thackeray’s Works, 2,000 illus., 20 vols., {10; Pepys’ 


Diary, by Wheatley, 10 vols., 7; Dict. National Bi! y, 67 vols, bt. 
mor., £45, cost £80 ; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vols., {24 t., 42; Decameron, 
coloured plates, 10s. 6d.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., decott's i 


Books (16), 248. ; “ Punch,” too vols. (in 25), £12, cost {20; "Pierre Loti's A 
Love Story, 218. ei Ls free. State wants. books supplied. 
a, Wanted, Marsficid’s Salt yiton, 1833 of 1837) 
1858 ; ee 12 = ; John Mytton, 1835 of t 4 
Ackermann’s Publications ; mpg EF - British Field 8; ; Life of N 
sets of Standard Authors. Entire libraries p for cash.—HOLLAND BR 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


UILDING HUMAN INTELLIGENCE.—A textbook of Mental 
Development. By Dr. A. Lorand. Roy. 8 . , a. Pros- 
pectus free.—Tum MINERVA Co., 9 Saint? s Bturcet, a ig 

















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


APPOINTMENTS 





EpvucATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15a. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 











All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA MURAL ADULT EDUCATION. 


Director: R. Peers, M.A. 


COURSES FOR THE TRAINING OF TUTORS 
AND COURSES FOR ADULT STUDENTS. 


The De ent offers special courses in History, Theory, and 
Practice of Adult Education, leading to a a in Adult Education 
Class Tutors, and a Certificate in Adult 


the above Courses and other Courses preparing 

for Degrees and Tistemes in Arts, Science, Commerce, eering, 

Mining, H Manufacture, etc., may be had from the Registrar. 
Autumn Term begins September 27th. 


GUILD OF nyt AE RBA 
AS NATIONAL §& 

HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 

So Sash Sat 





Ft 
Term begins 27th. 
REPARATION POR TEACHIN Adshassente and Adults and 
Fy» Social Work. Courses are meet the individual 
Ope. of students of Education. PART TIM CLASSES IN MODERN 
Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





A NStEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WomEN complete Teacher’s in SWEDISH Epvca- 
TIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, DANCING in all its 
branches, GAMES, SwimmING, ANATOMY, HyGIENE, &c. Three years’ course.—For 
prospectus apply the Src. 


TD Sect GARDEN SCHOOL, Balinger Cs Grange, Great Missenden 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATU 
Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for 

wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all Drama, Margaret 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if apti 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Cottage under the care of Mr. and 

eee annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. 
ad ay ay fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual 


Principals: The The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis. 
MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARDS 'S CROSS. 


Hy 


fe 


he 
| put 





Head Mistress: Miss Girton College, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield School. Tie cin ef te Oana is to 
pa DT character, —»~! and heal: ir of cans. of 13 child for the the 
community ; expression by means Literature, rc, Acting, Music 
Dancing and dali Fes See and initiative by 
practical work such as The girls oe be 
prepared for the Universi Sitenien a for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive re tty eal Profason and all such 
subjects as should be part of girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. | Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 


in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
‘THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, | 37 Lans- 








Course Training 
tics on the Swedish 
, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
classes. Montessori 





three years. Open-air methods ted and Kerri educa: 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, 7 oon atmosphere. ’s Cross is situ. 
ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Provcrpat, 





— 2Sseue FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE, 
At 39 Holland Park, W., 


junday Evening, at 6.30, 
By the Rev. THEODORE BELL. 


Sept. r1th.—Subject : ‘‘ The Nature of the Life after Death." 


} he EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL GARDENS, 
oe Seto, for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 





P. N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. 

Culture, Driving, Gardening, — ts, Domestic Science in 

addition = usual subjects and languages. tion for matriculation. — 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham- cake Willows, Suffolk. 


[_ t#evn HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SBEA. 





Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 





. & 6. Montefiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Sy d 
olarshiy Loan Fund and Grants from the 
LAWRENCE. 


concerning Sch 
of Education, apply to the Principal, 
(University of London), E. r. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
SYSTEM 


THE ARS VIVENDI 
of the respiratory 


inteoGuess Sato human evelution © 8 ew principle—discovery 
of the Cranial Sinuses. Rt Fs Do 

air Education Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
Wak Eg eT Nasal congestion specially treated 
-- Delicate children “~~ quickly.— Mr. ARTHUR 


for operations. 
LOvELL, 94 yt Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


M.A. aa ~ ted 











APPOINTMENT VACANT. 





eats * COLLEGE OF NORTH b> BANGOR, 
A Constituent College of the University of Wales 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER to TUTORIAL 
CLASSES (extra mural). Subj : Economics, Political Science 
b ge of Welsh desirable. Salary £300. 

Duties to commence October st. 


Applications and testimonials should be received not later than 
Friday, September 16th, by the undersigned, from whom further 


particulars may be o 
W. P. WHELDON, 
September 3rd, rgz2r. Secretary and Registrar. 








LITERARY. 





A CrnoRs should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
My Music .- to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, ” Ludgate 


fees. unessential. New authors wanted. 





TYPEWRITING. 





‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
a pe oe TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
ntral 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRookER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
1 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


buildings, ae | 
* The School is recognised by the 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING —A Quaker Public 

oe & Se oe eS ee Se well-wooded park; modern 
~—_ Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories, 
General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Vy sonreen. HOUSE, CurnsRook Roap, GROVE ParRK, S.E. 12, 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EUREYTHEMICS TAUGET. 
REN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 


FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
Rass INFORMATION regarding schools and other educa- 
Escort 








tional facilities supplied free. atranged. Next party September 14th. 
—Write Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, 
London, N.W. 2 





TREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


STREETLY, STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori Digtene 

piingaoeh Mealy analog tonghe. Special opport canities given for Artistic 

d t Morris taught or 

—* The Principal takes a few children in’ home, where they have the advan- 
tages of home life combined with education. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 








PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 
Oct.-Nov.—GRAND SOUTHERN TOUR. SOUTH ITALY, SICILY, TUNISIA, 
ALGERIA. 8 weeks, 185 gus. 
Nov. —THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, Algeria, Tunisia. 31 days, 98 gus. 
Dec.-Jan.—EGYPT and PALESTINE. 8 weeks, 285 gns. 
Programmes of these and other tours from MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 


for Descri List tis) of 160 Inns and Hotels 
os oe —. eS ae tad Die oF ee 


ph hy % Loan Stock. 
P.R.HLA., Ltd., Sea, A Recetas inounn, to hegunt Steet, W. 2. 








ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very plessantiy cituated te best locality. Tenats, Testa, Se. with photegragls 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter Cute, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. EL.is. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and ce per line per 

insertion. (A line comprises about ten words. Box Numbers 
Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 

insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver 
wee ‘Manager Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, Lostlon, W.C. 2. 
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